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BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


In a time of general prosperity it is not a cheerful thing to darken 
the future with gloomy prophesyings. Nevertheless, experience has 
taught all civilized nations that every period of business prosperity 
is followed by one of depression; and in these more recent years we 
have all learned that the prosperous times are much shorter than 
the succeeding intervals of depression. So now, even the most hope- 
ful do not imagine that the period of rapid money-making will con- 
tinue very long. What every one engaged in business seeks to do 
is to improve his opportunity to the utmost and to prepare for the 
coming storm in good time to escape injury when it shall appear. 

Good times have but just begun, yet there are clear indications of 
a change for the worse, and unwelcome as these are, it is worth 
while to note them. First of all is the increase in speculative move- 
ments. These mean harm to the country in many ways. Not only 
do they divert capital from its legitimate calling, but they absorb 
the intelligence and energy which are needed in other directions. 
Furthermore, when these movements come to an end the losing 
party has less money to embark in other enterprises, his faith and 
courage have weakened, and he is like the defeated soldier on the 
battle-field—ill prepared for another struggle. Passing from these 
general considerations, there are several specific considerations which 
forebode only ill to the business interests of the entire country. 
Among these is the great speculation in wheat now in progress. 
The speculators are buying it up and holding it for their own evil 
purposes, and thus demoralizing the present and future market. 
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How it has suffered in the past from these speculative monopolies 
we well know. Without doubt the cultivation of wheat in India for 
export to the English market has been largely stimulated by English 
experience in supplying themselves with wheat from this country. 
Fo: several years this was their principal market from which their 
supplies were drawn, and often at heavy prices. The outcome of 
this experience, beside great loss, were disgust, and a determination 
to procure the needful commodity from other sources. To all other 
wheat-producing countries did they look; but more especially to 
India. It was determined to increase the certainty of the crop by 
adequate irrigation and to provide for the economical transportation 
of it by constructing a vast system of railways, which is now in 
progress. Some regard lightly the effects of competition from this 
quarter, but well knowing the experience of purchasing wheat in our 
market and the determination of the English to supply themselves 
elsewhere, if possible, and the already largely increased product ‘in 
India, we think that there is much reason for fearing that the for- 
eign demand for American wheat will largely diminish in the future. 
Now, we repeat, that the cessation in the demand for American 
wheat is, and will be, largely the consequence of our own short- 
sightedness and folly. In other words, the destruction of our foreign 
market can be rightly visited on speculators, and this new specula- 
tive movement, involving many millions, is of the same general 
character, and will add another stone to the many already weighting 
down the American market. What better illustration is needed of 
the truth of what we are saying than that of the captain of a ship 
who recently went on the San Francisco wheat exchange and offered 
to transport a cargo of wheat from that port to London for less 
than half the usual price. Even at that low figure he could not 
find any one who would fill his ship with wheat. The speculators 
had obtained control of the market, and they propose to keep their 
grip on it until their purpose is accomplished. Any one can readily 
perceive how the market will suffer under this state of things. 

This speculative element, which has thus found one field for its 
exertions, is occupying itself in many others, and the results will be 
disastrous to all legitimate trade. Of all the foes of the business 
world to-day the speculator is the worst in demoralizing markets and 
filling the future with uncertainty. There seems to be no end to his 
performances, and with cheap money and strong confidence in himself 
he is likely to go on more boldly than ever, and thus hasten the day 
when our prosperity shall come to an end, to be succeeded by a 
much longer period of depression and loss. 

Another disturbing element in the business world is the enormous 
progress in railway building. Doubtless the rapid growth of our 
country calls for railway extension to a quite unparalleled degree as 
compared with other nations, yet even here there is a limit to profit- 
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able railway building. It is not profitable to go far beyond imme- 
diate wants in extending existing lines, or building new ones. It is 
not profitable to build a railway that will not be needed for five or 
ten years to come. To do so means to render capital during a long 
interval non-productive. Yet this has been done again and again, 
and is likely to be repeated during the present season of prosperity. 
It is as certain as anything can be that many of these new railways 
will not be needed for many years, and that in the intervening period 
their projectors or the holders of their bonds will foreclose and 
sell these properties, incurring heavy losses without obvious gain to 
anybody. .As soon as this period of railway building ceases—and it 
certainly will stop as soon as people have expended their money 
and exhausted their confidence—then the reaction will set in. The 
depression of ’73 and of ‘81 began in the same way. Railway build- 
ing came to a halt; the iron manufacturers were the first to feel the 
consequence, then this extended through all other kinds of business 
until the cycle was completed. When this point was reached, the 
depression was complete, and remained so until the non-paying roads 
were reconstructed and became dividend-paying properties, and thus 
a new surplus was accumulated for future investment. This experi- 
ence has been repeated again and again in the history of men who 
have lived long, and is likely to have a fresh illustration from pres- 
ent indications. 

Another element is the wild speculation in Western lands. Else- 
where we have said something on this subject, but through the 
papers we learn that in some sections an extraordinary speculation 
in corner lots and other lots has begun. Prices have advanced in an 
almost fabulous way, and this means that the new holders, possess- 
ing more hope than sense, have invested their money unproductively, 
and from which they will lose largely at no distant day. As soon 
as they learn their folly, or as soon as they fail to get an income 
adequate to the advance paid, they will begin to suffer for their 
conduct, and this element will also contribute to bring about the 
state of things the people so much dread. 

This, as remarked in the beginning, is rather gloomy reading, yet 
these are matters which should be carefully pondered. If they were, 
men would have less faith in some of the enterprises of the day. 
What they have learned on other occasions would be constantly 
reviving in their memory, and would have a sobering effect resulting 
in slower action in new industrial enterprises and investments. This 
is precisely the kind of a check which would restore the country to 
a thoroughly sound and healthful condition. It is better to grow 
regularly than to grow tropically. It would be far better for all 
interests if production went on from month to month and year to 
year with some degree of uniformity. We seem to be somewhat 
like a drunken man, if not wholly intoxicated, partly so. Our imag- 
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ination is diseased, our faith has become irrational, and we are rush- 
ing headlong into new enterprises and expenditures without much 
thought. Of course, every man is expected to get out in time, yet 
nothing can be more certain than that if those who are now in 
succeed in getting out, another class will suffer, and the effect of 
their sufferings on the country will be disastrous. Thus over-specu- 
lation and excessive faith will inevitably do their evil work, and the 
only way to prevent this is to go more slowly and more rationally 
at the present time. To counsel such a course is, we believe, the 
part of wisdom. 





THE NEW YORK BANK TAX CASE. 


From this decision of the United States Supreme Court, which is 
unfavorable to the banks, there is no appeal. Whatever they may 
think of the injustice of it as compared with other corporations that 
are taxed, they must pay. It is certain that the grossest inequalities 
now exist between taxation of these corporations and others existing 
within the State; but if there be no remedy at law, does it follow 
that the banks are wholly without remedy? Far from it; two 
courses are open—one is to get the law modified in favor of the 
banks; the other is to have other corporations taxed more like the 
banking institutions. We think the banks do not object so much 
to the tax, considered by itself, as they do to the inequality exist- 
ing between the tax paid by themselves and by other corporations. 
One of the fundamental tenets of taxation is, that all things of the 
same nature shall be taxed alike, and this applies with just as much 
force now-a-days as when Smith wrote his “ Wealth of Nations.” 

Of all the various business classes the banks and bankers, per- 
haps, are the least inclined of any to resort to legislation for relief. 
This, it is true, does not altogether accord with the impression con- 
cerning them, but they certainly are not only peaceful in their 
operations, but wholly so with respect to legislation. Banks and 
bankers are neither members of legislative bodies, nor do they have 
paid agents or attorneys to operate for them. They have but little 
occasion to ask anything from legislatures. They are as innocent of 
legislative methods as can be conceived, yet we think that they 
ought to take a stronger hand either in securing a modification of 
the existing law or in the taxation of other corporations. It does 
not follow certainly from this decision that the outlook of the banks 
is hopeless, and that henceforth they must submit and pdy their 
tax without a murmur. We believe that they might unite and agi- 
tate the subject with at least a reasonable degree of success. They 
cer.iainly should seek to secure through legislative action fair treat- 
ment in this matter. 
































BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


In our consideration of the subject of banking we must remem- 
ber that it does not consist in lending money, as most persons 
seem to suppose, but merchandise. The banker deals in the same 
commodities which are produced by the manufacturer and the 
laborer, and sold by the merchant, and these constitute our quick 
or available wealth or capital which is loaned or transferred by 
the use of currency. 

This currency may be coin or bank notes, or as most of it is, 
in some form which we create as occasion requires, not only with- 
out the aid of legislation, but in spite of it. Our checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and orders on the stores for merchandise, are all 
currency, and constitute more than nine-tenths of all that is used 
in our transactions. We may continue for a few years longer to 
use coins of gold and silver as tokens or currency. But we shall 
ere long be persuaded that mining and minting the precious metals 
as mere representatives of other valuable things, is a wasteful ex- 
travagance, and that they are too expensive and inconvenient for 
our purpose. 

Bank notes are a debt currency. They are certificates of deposit 
showing how much the banker owes to the people at large, who 
lose the interest on the amount in circulation which he gains. 
They are eminently useful, not only as small change to serve 
where private currency would not meet our wants, but they enable 
the banker to gather up and utilize for loans, small amounts of 
capital not otherwise available. On this he obtains interest, which 
should be equitably divided with the people, through the National 
treasury. 

It is not proposed to dispense with the use of bank notes (even 
those of small size), and the question is, how we are to secure the 
issue of the proper amount of such quality or character that they 
can be used safely by the Government and the people in place 
of coin? 

Some persons imagine that the volume of what they term cur- 
rency must be determined by legislation, and that this controls our 
commerce. They are like the woman who wanted one of them 
things which “regelated’”’ the weather, and she wanted it to be 
fixed at “sixty-five,” because that was what the doctor said. 

Currency is a consequence, and not a cause, and it has no more 
effect on our commerce than our means of transportation. The 
volume, under a proper system, should, and naturally will be, self- 
regulated always. 
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Banking institutions are the appropriate channels through which 
the notes should enter into our currency circulation, and it is the 
duty of all civilized people to provide such as will purchase and 
pay within their proper sphere upon the same terms as gold, which 
has all over the world a certain commercial or intrinsic value in- 
dependent of the mint, or any human legislation. 

It has a generally well known and considerably uniform rela- 
tion to labor, by which it is produced, and though it may change, 
it will be but slowly, and therefore have but slight effect upon 
our contracts to pay money in future. 

It is really, as it has heen for a long time, and will continue to 
be so long as England adheres to it, the money standard of the 
commercial world; for London is the commercial center to which 
all countries turn at present. 

These centers must be recognized and our arrangements made 
with reference to them, as was done in New England more than 
sixty years since, when the Suffolk Bank system was established 
and gave us as good a bank note currency without the aid or in- 
terference of legislation as ever has been known. It required no 
specie to be kept idle in the local banks, but that they should re- 
deem their notes in Boston, toward which they naturally flowed, in 
funds equal to specie. 

The notes were collected, assorted, and sent home for ten cents 
per thousand dollars, while the same service under our present 
system at Washington, costs seventy cents. Washington is not the 
place for this service, which should be performed by a central in- 
stitution in New York, with branches in other cities toward which 
the notes flow. And these institutions should keep and disburse 
the Government funds, as has been done by our banks here for 
Massachusetts during the past eighty years, not only without charge, 
loss, or delay, but they have paid interest on deposits and made 
temporary loans in anticipation of the revenue when requested. 
Previously we had an “independent treasury,” and a defalcation of 
seventy thousand dollars. 

There is no good reason apparent why governments should not 
use the same instruments and agencies which are fit for the people, 
and it seems as if the first of these should be a single standard 
of value, by which we can make our contracts for the payment of 
money intelligently. We certainly never can do this if there is more 
than one, for no human legislation can ever fix the relation be- 
tween two commodities such as gold and silver, any more than it 
can the amount of labor required for their production. 

Let us then cease our efforts by conferences and commissions to 
set aside natural laws, and endeavor by some means to secure the 
adoption of an international standard, so that at least the pound 
sterling, twenty-five francs, and our five dollars shall have identical 
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weight and fineness, and therefore the same commercial value 
everywhere. Having accomplished this, as we shall in the not very 
distant future, we shall be prepared through the system of banks 
already suggested, to issue notes which shall be redeemable in 
funds equal to gold at the final trade center, wherever that may 
be, and therefore not only as good as gold, but much better, be- 
cause cheaper and more convenient. 

Practically, in the transmission or transfer of funds or loanable 
capital, we have annihilated time and space, and through our bank- 
ing systems converted the commercial world into a great clearing 
house, where the borrowers to-day can become the lenders to- 
morrow, and all the otherwise idle capital be made available to an 
extent not as yet anticipated. Employing gold and silver coin as 
currency will be an extravagance not to be tolerated, because we 
shall have paper which will be certain to purchase and pay within 
its proper sphere of action upon as good if not upon better terms. 
And this paper, whether in one form or another, is not to be 
founded upon specie, as many seem to think our notes are at pres- 
ent, nor upon government debt, either general or local, but upon 
the commodities which it represents and to which it is the title. 
No other paper is fit to be called currency, and we insist that it 
shall always be convertible into whatever we wish to pay or pur- 
chase, upon the same terms we could have with gold. Gold is, and 
as we have said, long has been and will continue to be our stand- 
ard of value. But it is not the only basis of currency. 

It is not denied that there should be some satisfactory security in 
the hands of the Government to insure the fidelity of the banks as 
its agents. On the contrary, we insist that the corporation or its 
officers shall deposit an ample amount of valuable productive securi- 
ties or titles to property to accomplish our purpose. And these 
should be in addition to and not part of the loanable capital, which, 
with the circulation and deposits, should be invested in legitimate 
short-date business paper, which will fall due and be paid at the 
right time and place to meet the obligations of the bank promptly. 

Such paper, and only such, is the true basis of a currency, and the 
banker who has it needs no specie, and may be safely trusted to 
fix the amount of his idle reserves. The directors in such a bank 
will direct, and we may also trust them to fix the amount of notes 
they will call for, as well as other details of management. 

We have proposed as a matter of simple justice to the people at 
large that the banker shall pay an equitable portion of the profit 
on the circulation into the public treasury. That, besides being 
just, would remove a cause of complaint which some persons make, 
and diminish the temptation to over-issue for profit. The bankers 
would be simply our agents for performing a certain service for 
which they are fitted, and should have their compensation. 
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Their capital, so far as invested in the notes of their customers, 
should be free from taxation, for the property behind those notes 
has already been taxed. We must learn sometime in the future that 
one tax is sufficient, and that we have nothing to do with paper 
titles in any form. Make banking or lending merchandise free, 
and leave the volume of currency to regulate itself, as it will by 
the volume of transactions. D. W. 

BosTON, March, 1887. 





WESTERN LAND INVESTMENTS. 


At the present time there seems to be an unysual activity in 
Western land speculation. We do not wish to say one word against 
the investments which are wisely made. No doubt the security in 
many cases is ample. Western land in a general way is enhanc- 
ing in value, the cities are growing, new and old lines of railways 
are gradually improving and enormously enhancing the value of 
the land adjacent to them, and in many ways that need not be 
mentioned, the land in general is becoming more valuable. We all 
know, for example, that the public domain is rapidly passing to 
private owners, and that in a few years more Uncle Sam’s 
personal ownership will be reduced to a few acres. When this 
time arrives, land will become a monopoly, and its value will, in 
the natural order of things, advance. What will affect its value 
still more is the increasing tide of emigration which finds its way 
westward, going on to the new lands, and making them bud and 
bring forth abundantly. These, of course, are all familiar facts to 
every one, therefore we repeat that in a general way a large portion 
of Western land is enhancing in value, which is likely to be per- 
manent. Yet while this is true there is another side, too often, 
we fear, overlooked at the present time. In some of the cities and 
villages prices are boomed beyond all reason, and then endeavors are 
made to obtain loans based on these new and fictitious values. 
Not many years ago one of the prominent cities in the West 
suffered fearfully from fictitious advances of this character. Lots 
advanced with great rapidity; Eastern money was loaned to the 
owners based on the new, fictitious or imaginary values, which, 
receding much in a few years, left the lenders stranded. We fear 
that in some localities the same experience is likely to be repeated. 
The enormous advance is not based on reason, but simply on 
imagination, and loans of 60, 70 and 80 per cent. on this inflated 
valuation are likely to prove risky ones, and perhaps losses will be 
incurred in the end on the part of the lenders. 

We therefore advise all who are inclined to put their money into 
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these investments to consider carefully what they are doing. As 
above said, many of these investments are of the very best character. 
What is needful is a proper discrimination in loaning, but how shall 
this be exercised? The lender says, “I cannot go West to examine 
into the nature of the security offered, and even if I did, I should 
be obliged to rely upon the judgment of others who live there who 
are filled with the rosy view of things now prevailing, and therefore 
I should be as likely to make a blunder as I would if making the 
loan where I am,” so he trusts to another and invests his money. 
Whether the loan be sound enough, therefore, depends on the honesty 
and good judgment of the agent or other party on whom he relies. 
The persons who are thus acting to-day are in many cases well 
informed and perfectly capable, and are acting wisely and efficiently 
in this business, but it must also be remembered that persons having 
bonds and mortgages to sell are desirous of selling them. Their 
profits depend on finding purchasers, and therefore self-interest leads 
them to make sales, even if the security be not ample and fully as 
great as the lender supposes it to be. There is danger in this. The 
agent’s interest is really opposed to that of the lender of money; 
that is to say, the lender seeks to be conservative, the agent, on the 
other hand, is optimistic in his representations and methods. We 
warn all who are thus investing in these Western lands and enter- 
prises, not to stop by any means, but to exercise the utmost care 
and circumspection in thus putting their money beyond their 
reach and sight. Many of these investments are perfectly good, but 
many of them, we are quite certain, are not, and consequently it 
behooves lenders to use the utmost discrimination and circumspection 
in thus lending their money where they can neither see the security 
nor know the owner, nor the future prospects concerning either. 
Let investments go on, but let them be made with greater care; let 
them not be made at extravagantly fictitious valuations of the security 
but for proper values, and then all will be well. Where such a 
course has not been exercised in making these investments, it is time 
to begin. The more conservatism and circumspection exercised in 
thus committing the lender’s money to others beyond his reach and 


sight, the better. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The “ True Causes of the Decline in the Prices for Wheat, anda 
remedy,” is the subject of a pamphlet by Mr. Ivan C. Michels, 
of Washington, who has at great pains and with surprising patience 
tabulated the prices for wheat in fifty-two Indian markets during 
the last twenty-five years. The prices are averaged by decades from 
1861 to 1881, and for the four years from the latter period to 1885. 
Referring to these tables it appears that the highest price per 
bushel was realized during the first decade at the market of Tin- 
nevelly, and was $2.44%. The lowest average was at Rappan, and 
was 362 cents. Wheat commanded more than two dollars a bushel 
at only three of the fifty-two markets from 1861 to 1870, and 
upward of $2 at only sixteen of the markets cited. The general range 
in thirty-three of these markets was from 66% to 96 cents. From 
1871 to 1880, the highest average price at any of the same markets 
was $2.231%%, at Tinnevelly, and wheat sold for $2 at only two out 
of fifty-two markets. But the average in twenty markets was 
upward of one dollar. In the remaining thirty-two markets the 
range was from 37+ to 97+ cents. During the four. years ending 
in 1885, the highest average price was paid at Lakimpcor—$1.66,%,, 
and only sixteen markets averaged upward of one dollar a bushel. 
In the remaining thirty-six markets the range was from 44+ to 98+ 
cents. Taking the averages by decades in the thirteen provinces the 
account stands as follows: 

1861-70. 1871-80. 1880-85. 
Per bushel....95.06 cents. .... 96.85 cents. .... 86.30 cents. 

Mr. Michels states that the export price of wheat in this country 
has fallen from $1.24 in 1879-80, to 87 cents in 1885-86, while the 
export price in India has decreased from $1.31 in 1879-80, to 99 
cents in 1885-86. He argues that while the American farmer is 
barely making a living the Indian ryot is making a handsome profit. 
During the same period the average freight paid on wheat exported 
from this country was 8% cents a bushel, while the Indian exporters 
paid 14% cents. Thus, last year, the first cost of a bushel of 
American wheat laid down on British wharves was $1, while the 
first cost of a bushel of Indian wheat so delivered at the same 
ports was $1.19. The profit on Indian wheat under such accounting 
is explained by Mr. Michels by the fact that Council Bills issued 
by the Bank of England on the treasury of India, were 33% per 
cent. in favor of Great Britain. 

Mr. Michels, who is a -pronounced silver advocate, attributes this 
distemper of the export trade and the decline in wheat prices, to 
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the limitation of silver coinage. His remedy is to put silver on 
an equality with gold—that is, make coinage free and unlimited— 
and England will have to pay for all the silver it wants for India 
at the rate of $1.29% per ounce fine. He claims that the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee has not essentially varied in India for 
a quarter of a century. In reckoning the loss of American farmers 
by the decline in wheat prices in 1886, at $171,796,714, Mr. Michels 
does not seem to note the cognate fact that there was a general 
decline in prices along the entire line—a fact which seems to have 
a direct bearing upon a reckoning of profit and loss. His pamphlet 
is, however, most interesting, and will be found of great value to 
the statistician, whatever may be thought of his reasonings and 
deductions. 


The returns of the British brewing trade for the year ending 
September 30, 1886, show that the number of licensed brewers has 
steadily decreased since 1882, when no fewer than 16,600 persons 
were engaged in that industry. For the year to which the returns 
refer, the number of licensed brewers had fallen to 14,166. It is 
also to be noted that production is at a standstill, only one large 
company returning an increase over 1885, and that of barely a 
thousand barrels. This was the Guinness Joint Stock Company, 
which brewed 1,358,300 barrels, against 1,357,600 barrels in 1885. 
The outturn of this company increased trom 1,027,000 barrels in 
1881, to the above stated product in 1886. The Allsopp establish- 
ment has steadily decreased its product since 1881, it amounting in that 
year to 874.300 barrels. Last year but 650,100 barrels were pro- 
duced. The L£conomzst notes the decreased consumption at home, 
and the great falling off in prices of raw material. It accounts 
for the popularity of the shares of the Guinness Company as due 
to the unprecedented profits. For while the cost of production 
has lessened, the price of the product has not been reduced. The 
fact is also noted that the licensed houses are passing into the 
hands of the brewers. , 

The nine Metropolitan London banks netted £613,000 during the 
half year ending December 31, 1886, against £ 536,000 for the corre- 
sponding half year in 1885. The increase of reserves from Dec. 
31, 1885 to Dec. 31, 1886 was £16,000. There was a decrease in 
cash deposits of £7,116,000. The dividends declared by the London 
banks were, as a genera! thing, increased, only one bank showing 
a decrease. The balances carried forward to 1887 aggregated 
£112,700 against £68,200 brought forward from 1885. 





The British Iron Trade Association reports a decrease of about 
sixty thousand tons in iron and steel ships built in Great Britain in 
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1886 as compared with that of 1885. But there was an increase 
of 43,712 tons in steel vessels last year as compared with the year 
before. The steel tonnage last year amounted to 55 per cent. of 
the whole product last year. There was also an increase of ton- 
nage on foreign account, the total for such account having been 
80,701 tons. The decrease in the product was wholly of iron vessels, 
and it is believed that the displacement of iron by steel vessels 
is. bound to increase annually until a complete substitution shall 
be effected. 





What are called “Profits on Silver Coinage’ have muddled the 
silver question almost beyond cure. The Chicago Mining Review 
speaks of the request of the Secretary of the Treasury for an ap- 
propriation of one hundred thousand dollars for a storage vault, 
and ridicules the idea that the cost of a vault room should trouble 
anybody. It puts the profits on $30,000,000 silver dollars coined in 
1886, at $6,500,000, and adds that “it looks as if Uncle Sam can 
afford storage.” What are called the “profits” on silver coinage 
represent the difference between the legal tender or par value of 
a dollar and its value as bullion. But in fact, there can be no 
“profits” in the ordinary acceptance of the term on any silver 
coined under the law. Though this government were to pay out 
fifty cents’ worth of bullion for one hundred cents, if it must re- 
ceive the same bullion as a dollar, what does it make? Yet that 
is the exact fact—the government must receive the silver dollar 
at par for all dues. It can only enjoy profits on that hoarded, 
exported and lost, for of that in circulation, probably each dollar 
finds its way into the Treasury every year. 





A “compromise tariff bill” is proposed by Congressman Morse, 
of Massachusetts, and he would have it framed “by no one man or 
party, but after careful consideration of the propositions of different 
factions and parties.” It is generally understood that all tariff bills 
are in the nature of a compromise, and none that is of record has not 
become of record after some sort of consideration by all factions and 
parties. But Mr. Morse evidently means that a tariff bill, relating 
as it ought, solely to business, should be framed in accord with the 
fundamental laws of business. That may be a rather difficult thing 
to do, because all tariffs are enacted by Congress, and Congress is 
not by any means a body of practical business men. Were there 
no parties it would still prove a difficult work to frame a tariff that 
would be strictly equitable from all points of observation. But it 
would be possible to eliminate the grosser selfisnness from the 
propositions, leaving a net liberality that might suffice. Mr. Morse 
would call the proposed bill “The People’s Tariff Bill,” and he 
would have it represent no personal interest or befriend any one 
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industry or section to the detriment of another. When skilled 
production becomes an important industry throughout the country, 
protective duties will be acceptable everywhere. Until that becomes 
proximately the condition, sectional as well as personal clamor will 
assail any tariff bill possible to be framed, and calling any tariff 
bill “The People’s Tariff Bill,” will not silence that clamor. It can 
be silenced only by solidifying interests. 





The payment of customs duties zs popularly supposed to be made 
in silver and silver certificates in large part, but the supposition 
is not always sustained by the facts. The receipts at the New York 
Custom House during six consecutive days in March were $3,177,268. 
The payment was made in various lawful money, as follows: 


ee EE I eT ee ee $25,500 
IN as ccc tuddseaeer, dansadenastedenesesueesese 2,371,000 
Nd nene6eceuwdad tees 40ss sebdekedassaduusensets 410,Cc0o 
IR cnn cccckdhnennens éeanwese serdbadewnebdes 354,000 


By this showing it appears that more than 66 per cent. of the 
receipts for customs duties was in gold. The payment in gold 
coin was indeed quite small. But the fact that the payment in green- 
backs exceeded that in silver certificates by $65,000 is significant. It 
would appear to indicate a preference for silver certificates for circu- 
lating purposes. That may be owing to the issue of smaller denomi- 
nations of silver certificates and the disappearance of small greenbacks 
from circulation. The preference for gold certificates is probably due 
to the fact that none are of a smaller denomination than $20, which 
renders them less available for small exchanges. 





The decline in freight charges on ratirvoads during the last twenty 
years is the subject of comment in nearly all financial journals. A 
tabulated statement in the report of the St. Paul road shows that 
the rate per ton per mile over that road was in 1865 4.11 cents, 
since which time the decline has been uninterrupted Save in 1867, 
until the low rate of 1.17 cents was reached in 1886. This decline 
is not peculiar to the St. Paul road. Rates have declined through- 
out the country and in about the same ratio. It appears that the 
decline in rates in 1886 was fully 9 per cent., the increase in gross 
earnings a little more than 1 per cent., while the increase in freight 
handled was upward of g per cent., of passengers carried over 13 
per cent., of freight mileage over II per cent., and of passenger 
mileage over 9 per cent. The fact that with all these elements of 
increase the gross earnings were only about I per cent. over this 
particular road is explained by the decline in freight and fares. 
The system increased its mileage in 1886 over that of 1885, 377 
miles, and had in operation an increased mileage of about 2% per 
cent. This is probably an example of the effect of sharp compe- 
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tition for business, but it is not an example to be followed. The 
road appears to have dropped about seven millions in gross earn- 
ings since 1881, estimating its business at the rate of 1.70 cents per ton 
per mile, its rate for that year. It is possible that the railroads 
are about to enter upon a more rational course under the State 
and Inter-State laws. 





The total of circulating money in the country, on the first day of 
April, including money in the Treasury, was $1,617,515,764. Of this 
total, $1,313,391,996 was reported as in the hands of the people. 
The latter sum may have represented the amount of currency out- 
side of the Treasury, and approximately no doubt it did. But were 
the idle funds on that day to be deducted from the amount so 
found, it would probably appear that much less than a thousand 
millions was passing from hand to hand, and hence performing the 
function of a medium of exchange. It is not the money lying idle 
in banks or other places for safe keeping that measures the business 
of a country, but the amount mobilized by trade. It would be 
next to impossible to determine the actual sum of currency in Cir- 
culation on any particular day in the year. It can never be ascer- 
tained how much of what may be on deposit at any point is not 
liable to demand by checks and drafts in transit. A draft upon a 
deposit mobilizes its face value of that deposit the moment it 
changes hands. It is true, however, that much of the coinage since 
July, 1886, has gone into the hands of the people. Of the total 
gain (about sixty millions) since July, 1886, the greater part has no 
doubt gone into circulation, and still remains active or at the com- 
mand of the people. The Treasury lost in addition some four and 
a half millions, and the New York banks seem to have lost more 
than ten millions in specie and greenbacks. 





The financtal condition of the lrish people is partially disclosed in 
the report of the Irish Registrar-General upon the banks. By a 
tabulated statement, prepared and published by the EZconomzs?, it 
appears that the deposits in banks of all kinds have more than 
doubled within twenty-four years, while the population of Ireland 
has decreased about a million during the same period. The total 
bank deposit in 1862 was sixteen and a-half million pounds, while 
in 1886 the total was upward of thirty-four and a half millions. The 
increase has not been steady, however, or strictly cumulative. The 
largest total having been reached in 1876— 37,374,000. It decreased 
upward of four millions in 1880, the decrease having been pretty 
steady during the four years covered. The next highest total was 
reached in 1882—£36,542,000. Then followed three years of steady 
decrease, carrying the total down about three millions. Between 
January, 1885, and December 31, 1886, there was a recovery of about 
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a million, but during that period Ireland decreased in population 
more than thirty thousand. The increase of deposits per capita 
since 1880 is about cone pound. It is worthy of remark also that 
Irish investments in Government and India stocks increased £391,- 
ooo, from 1885 to 1886. While these facts do not conclusively prove 
that Ireland is more prosperous now than a year ago they are none 
the less rather significant. 





The Spanish Budget for the fiscal year 1887-88, submitted by the 
Minister of Finance to the Congress, anticipates a deficiency of more 
than half a million dollars. The deficiency of the year 1885-86 was 
about fifteen millions. By appropriating certain moneys held by the 
Bank of Spain for special purposes, there was made to appear some- 
thing like three and a quarter millions surplus at the close of the 
year 1886-87. The revenues appear to be decreasing, the estimated 
receipts for 1887-88 being put at about eighteen million dollars less 
than for the previous year, while the estimated expenditures fall 
about fourteen millions below the estimates for the previous year. 
It is now proposed to sell the tobacco monopoly to the farmers, 
which would add about eight millions to the revenues, while a fur- 
ther sum of four millions is expected to be derived from the military 
funds. 





The standard of value zs again attracting the attention of econo- 
mists and a revival of the discussion may be expected. Professor 
Marshall comes forward in the March Contemporary Review with 
quite an elaborate essay, in which he proposes to substitute for 
the standard in vogue (metallic) “a standard of purchasing power 
based upon the ascertained prices of all important commodities.” 
The idea is to take the prices of every kind of commodity, 
say at the beginning of the year 1887, and on this basis determine 
the purchasing power of a pound sterling. Then, with the standard 
of purchasing power so found, which he would designate as “The 
Unit,” he would from time to time have authoritatively declared 
how much of the currency had the same purchasing power as the 
pound sterling had upon which the unit was based. To illustrate, 
he supposes that three years hence it might be found that 18 
shillings had as much purchasing power as 20 shillings had Jan. 1, 
1887, and in that case a debtor would be privileged to pay 18 
shillings in the pound in full satisfaction of all debts contracted 
at or prior to Jan. 1, 1887. If Professor Marshall has any formula 
for determining the exact purchasing power of a pound at any 
given time there might not be any serious injustice involved in 
his new way to pay old debts. But as the attempt to establish a 
standard of value by taking the prices of 100 staple commodities 
-at some specified time has never quite succeeded, how can we 
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suppose that the prices of many hundreds of commodities being 
taken will give as good, not to say a more certain, result? It will 
never be possible to resolve market prices for a large number of 
things into their elements. A variety of sub-causes must affect 
market prices. The scheme outlined by Prof. Marshall may be 
ingenious, but it is clearly impracticable. The idea of a govern- 
ment intervening to scale down, or up—for the scheme includes 
augmenting the principal of a debt also, if the standard so deter- 
mines—the debts of individuals, is about as wild as any of the wild 
cat finance which has been a six days’ wonder in this country 
since the close of the civil war. It would be quite easy to demonstrate 
the impossibility of establishing a standard purchasing power for a 
pound, or for a dollar, in the way proposed. It is true that Prof. 
Marshall suggests that “The Unit” shall take the place of the 
“pound” and the “dollar” in financial nomenclature. But with 
half a century of effort to abolish, “pounds,” “ounces,” etc., as 
well as “miles” and their constituents, nothing has been done save 
in select circles. And even then the French terms are translated 
into the English correspondents before anybody, not a Frenchman, 


comprehends anything. 





The Argentine Republic, with a population of less than three 
millions, and a State and provincial indebtedness of about three 
hundred million dollars, is now embarked in a business which, to 
say the least of it, is precarious. Upward of ninety millions of 
what are called “cedulas,” or land bonds have already been issued. 
This seems to be a system of banking upon mortgage securities. 
The plan is to loan moneys upon landed property equal to half 
its assessed value. The government banks issue “cedulas,” or their 
bonds at par instead of cash. The mortgagors sell these bonds at 
their market value, which varies as the premium on gold fluctuates. 
These bonds are guaranteed by the Government of the Province 
controlling the bank, bear interest at six, seven and eight per cent., 
according to the series. The Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres 
has a series of six issues, each issue being limited by law. But the 
National Bank has entered upon a similar mode of creating a medium of 
exchange with a roving commission. It can issue “cedulas” on any 
landed property within the republic, and apparently has no limit other 
than that of acres. Some of these bonds have been marketed in 
London and on the Continent. The guaranty of the government 
is questioned in some quarters because of its indefiniteness. An 
“indefinite” guaranty for the payment of money might be regarded 
fatal by some, who look upon money transactions favorably or 
unfavorably as they are definite or the reverse. Apparently the 
mania of speculation has taken a deep hold of the Argentines, and 
these land bonds are not the only indications of kite-flying, over- 
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expansion and final collapse. A government eager to run in debt, 
even when backed by real estate security, may be regarded as 
somewhat reckless, to say no worse. There is a flavor of French 
assagnats about this land-bond scheme. 





The grain receipts at Chicago since the first of the year, while 
not up to the receipts during the same period of 1885, show an 
increase of a million bushels above those of 1886. The increase 
pertains to wheat and oats, there being a falling off in corn and 
barley. The receipts of flour exceeded those of the same period 
last year upward of a million barrels. The receipts of pork were 
greater than last year by more than twenty-two thousand barrels, 
and twelve thousand barrels in excess of the receipts during the 
same period of 1885. The receipts of cut meats exceeded those 
for 1886 more than twenty-two million pounds, which was about 
the increase over those of 1885. Receipts of lard increased in about 
the same proportion. The falling off in Western markets was chiefly 
in corn, all save Milwaukee showing a considerable gain on the 
same period last year in wheat, oats and flour. The movement 
in grain has been somewhat retarded by pending changes in rates 
under the new law. 





The movement of the cotton crop since the first of the cotton year 
(Sept. 1, 1886) is indicated by the receipt of 5,091,818 bales against 
4,954,929 bales during the same period of 1885-86. The increase 
is 136,889 bales. This total movement has been equaled only once 
in five years, namely, in 1883-84. The exports during the same 
period were 4,047,169 bales against 3,452,846 bales for 1885-86. On 
the 15th of April there were on shipboard and not classed, 50,011 
bales, and in stock, 425,998 bales. The total of cotton in sight on 
the date last mentioned, which includes the supply from all sources, 
was 2,601,714 bales, distributed as follows: 


I a «46 wares cadens eebedeetesaseneteecesen 998,000 bales. 
PT ns beens ee heedadbesvieandecanegabonseees 396,300 «* 
FEOOR GE HD BOE oc oc ccciscccccccccccscccescocsouce 1,207,405 ‘ 


The increase of the visible supply as against that for the same 
time in 1885-86 was 34,363 bales. A slight increase in receipts is 
shown at Bombay. But the exports to Europe from the East since 
Sept. 1, 1886, are greater by 61,000 bales than during the same 
period of 1885-86. 





The Land Mortgage Security Banks of the Argentine Republic are 
most vigorously attacked in the Buenos Ayres Standard of recent 
date. The Provincial Mortgage Bank, according to the Standard, 
has issued about one hundred millions in cedulas but has for fifteen 
years been unable even to pay the interest on its two millions 
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capital borrowed of the Provincial Bank. It lately notified mortga- 
gors that if they failed to pay the interest on their mortgages, 
their property would be sold at auction. The S¢/axdard asks whether 
any mortgage debtor of the bank is indebted to the bank for 
fifteen years’ interest, and suggests that if the bank cannot pay the 
interest on its debt to the Provincial Bank, it had better go into 
liquidation. The London Stock Exchange refuses to quote the 
cedulas issued by the Mortgage Bank. 

Some tdea of crop values may be derived from the statistics pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture touching the crops of 1886. 
The corn crop was 1,665,000 bushels, worth, at 3614 cents a bushel 
—the average market price—$607,725,000. The area planted was 
75,000,000, valued at $610,000,000. The area, compared with that of 
1885, was increased about 3 per cent.; against this must be placed 
a decrease of product of 14 per cent. The increase in market price 
was I2 per cent. The wheat crop aggregated 457,000,000 bushels 
grown on about thirty-seven million acres valued at $314,000,000. 
The value of the crop at the average price of 68% cents a bushel, 
was $313,045,000. The oat crop aggregated 624,000,000 bushels, valued 
at $186,000,000. There was a slight decrease in yield and a similar 
increase in market price. 





According to a writer in the London Economist there was little 
variation in quantity of breadstuffs consumed by the British public 
during the three triennial terms, beginning with 1872, and ending 
in 1880. The consumption per capita was 343, 347 and 349 pounds 
respectively, and consecutively by triennial periods, and the average 
for the nine years was 346% pounds. But in the period 1881-83 
the average per capita consumption was 354 pounds, while in that of 
1884-86 it was only 337 pounds. The average cost during the first 
nine years was /1 I5s. 5d., while in the period from 1881-83 the 
average was /1 12s. Id. Coming down to the latest period the 
average cost was /I 3s. 4d., showing a considerably decreased cost in 
living. The consumption of meats, as given by the same writer, 
shows somewhat differently. The highest consumption per head was 
during the period 1878-80 and the lowest in that of 1881-83. The 
highest average cost per head was during the second triennial period 
1875-77, and the lowest cost during the last period 1884-86. Yet 
the consumption during the last period was greater than during the 
second period, while the cost was eleven shillings less. The con- 
sumption per head of rice during the same periods ran in about 
the same proportions as that of wheat, the highest average having 
been in the period 1881-83. It is estimated that the British work- 
man is saving about three and a half pence a week in the cost of 
bread as compared with the cost in 1872-74. Allowing the whole 
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body of wage-workers to be 25,000,000 the saving would aggregate 
nearly $1,500,000 per week. However, several unknown quantities 
enter into this problem, and entire accuracy cannot be expected. 
Certain coincident facts noted by the writer in the Economist, and 
given considerable weight by him, seem rather weightless upon close 
examination. 





’ 


BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE. 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE APRIL NUMBER, | 
THE LATIN UNION. 


We now turn to France and the Latin Monetary Union. 

The double standard system, purposely adopted as a nationai 
currency svstem, had its origin in France, and dates from the 
French Revolution. For over four centuries before that epoch the 
franc, with frequently altered value, had been the unit of the 
French money of account. 

Coins bearing the name of franc were first struck in 1360, under 
the reign of John the Good. They were of fine gold, and weighed 
2% pennyweights. Their weight was afterward reduced to about 
two pennyweights. Silver francs were first coined in 1575, and had 
a current value of 20 sous, afterwards increased to 21 sous. Owing 
to its depreciation by clipping, the franc was superseded by the 
silver louis, but it continued to be the unit of valuation. At 
length, in 1795, the franc was divided into hundredths called cen- 
times, and its legal weight was fixed at 3.215 pennyweights, ,9, fine. 
This franc was adopted as the monetary unit, and its multiples 
were coined in both gold and silver. The law by which this was 
accomplished was that of the 28th Thermidor, an III., and was the 
outcome of Mirabeau’s propositions in the National Assembly, that 
silver should be made the constitutional (legal tender) money, and 
that gold and copper should be used as “additional signs of 
value.” 

In the year IX. of the French Republic, Gaudin, then Minister 
of Finance, proposed that the ratio of 15.5 : 1 should be adopted 
in fixing the weight of silver coins in relation to those of gold. 
This ratio was deemed sufficiently approximate to that of the 
market values of the two metals to enable the coins to circulate 
side by side for a long period of time. By the celebrated law of 
1803, known as “La loi du 7, Germinal an XI.,” the scheme of 
Gaudin, including the free coinage of gold and silver, was adopted, 
and the operations of the bimetallic system began in France. 

It so happened, however, that the ratio legalized by the law 
makers of the Revolution, undervalued gold, and, in accordance with 
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the law of Gresham, the more valuable metal disappeared, and 
the currency of France became chiefly one of heavy five-franc 
pieces, or écus. Thus, after all, the scheme of Gaudin substantially 
resolved itself into the scheme of Mirabeau, and sibver became, 
in effect, the constitutional standard, with gold and copper as 
“additional signs of value.” 

This state of affairs continued without essential change, until the 
discoveries of gold in California, in 1847, and in Australia, in 1851, 
threw an unexampled quantity of that metal into circulation. At 
the beginning of the century the annual gold product had been 
but $15,000,000, and in 1846 it had been increased by the Russian 
placers to the then unprecedented amount of $43,000,000, but in 
1853—the period of the discoveries above-mentioned—it reached a 
value of more than $165,000,000.* The annual silver product at 
the same time but little exceeded $40,000,000. This enormous dis- 
proportion, coupled with the continuance of vast shipments of silver 
to India, caused great apprehensions among economists that gold 
would undergo an extensive and permanent depreciation. In alarm, 
Germany and several other States demonetized that metal, but their 
panic did not prove to be well grounded. General prices advanced 
somewhat, but nothing like what had been anticipated, and the 
entire advance in silver during the eight years from 1848 to 1856, 
inclusive, covering the whole period of the great gold discoveries, 
was but from 59% to 61% pence per ounce—a variation of but 
four cents in our money.t 

The variation was sufficient, however, to cause a change in the 
currency relations of gold and silver in France. Under the arbi- 
trary ratio fixed by law the latter became the undervalued metal, 
and rapidly disappeared. In the beginning of the century gold had 
given way to silver, but now, for like reasons, silver gave way to 
gold. 

Let us recapitulate a little, in order that we may outline in per- 
spicuous continuity the operations of the double standard. 

The law of 1803 provided that the franc should contain five 
grains of standard silver .9, or .goo fine, and that the kilogram of 
standard gold of the same fineness should be coined into 155 
twenty-franc pieces. That is to say, the ratio of relative value of 


* Professor Soetbeer. 


+ In 1848 the average price of silver per oz. was.............. 5y3d 
In 1849 - os w- 6 ge ntebeneedied 592d. 
In 1850 " “i . seee < Sonned 60;,d. 
In 1851 os ” - (bindeeedeen 61d. 
In 1852 " i" ” geewegeeewened 604d. 
In 1853 6 ™ eh aeenwwendies 614d. 
In 1854 - ia ~  ¢@eeneenasesead 5 
In 1855 ” wa a ee 61;°,d. 
In 1856 ™ a Ws BWR OO Oweeeae er 61,,d. 


—WALTER BAGEHOT in the Zondon Economist. 
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the metals was established by law at 15.5 : 1. Any person pay- 
ing a small coinage charge could obtain at Paris coin, of either 
metal, in exchange for fine bars of the same. But the market 
ratio of gold and silver which had, up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, always been below 15.5, now (under the law of 

1803) ranged steadily above that point. From 1801 to 1850, in- 
clusive, gold commanded a premium, and was melted down for 
mechanical uses, or for export. During the first half of the century, 
therefore, the double-standard law drove gold from circulation, and 
filled Western Europe with a redundancy of silver coin. The effect 
of the law was monometallistic, not bimetallistic, and while the com- 
posite legal tender held gold and silver together in joint circula- 
tion in England, the double legal tender drove them asunder in 
France. 

But as soon as the American and Australian discoveries made 
gold the cheaper metal, enormous quantities of it were brought to 
the French mints for coinage, so that, in France, from 1851 to 1867, 
there were coined 5,806 million francs in gold against 393 million francs 
in silver, and vast quantities of the silver currency disappeared. It is 
estimated that, of 4,000 million francs in silver shipped to India during 
the period just named, more than half was the melted coinage of the 
four franc-using countries—France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. 

This exodus of the silver, and particularly of the smaller pieces, 
was a cause of great inconvenience to the people, and in Belgium 
was so extensive that the stock of divisional coins became abso- 
iutely insufficient for the wants of business. Hence, to check the 
flight of the small coins, various regulations were made by law 
in Belgium, Italy and Switzerland, reducing the intrinsic value of the 
franc and its multiples. Thus it happened that in France the frac- 
tional coins were all superior in value to those of Switzerland, the 
French one-franc piece was superior to that of Italy, and the 50 
and 20 centime pieces of France were inferior to the Belgian coins 
of the same denominations. It became, therefore, a good specula- 
tion either to melt down the French coins into bars, or to export 
them, especially to Switzerland, whose coins of the same denomina- 
tion were rigidly excluded from the public offices of France. 

In this emergency Belgium came forward with a proposition to 
the French Government that, for the purpose of establishing uni- 
formity in the divisional coinage, and for mutual protection against 
speculators, a monetary union should be formed of all the countries 
which had adopted the franc as the basis of their currency. At the 
Conference which was accordingly held in Paris, in 1865, Belgium, 
seconded by Italy and Switzerland, proposed the adoption of the 
gold standard, all the silver coins to be considered as divisional 
money, but France would not agree to this without first submitting 
the question to an exclusively French committee. The result was, 
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the adoption of the French coinage system, and an agreement among 
the conferring powers to reduce the value of all silver coins less 
than five francs to a token basis, so that, being worth more legally 
than they were actually, such coins could not be melted or exported 
with profit. The amount of the reduction was from goo to 835 parts 
in 1,000, or 7% per cent. It was further agreed that the divisional 
coins should be a legal tender to the extent of fifty francs, and that 
the amount of them coined in any country of the Union should not 
exceed six francs per inhabitant. The French law had already 
limited the legal tender quality of the copper coins to sums below 
five francs in any one payment. 

By its terms, the Convention was to continue until July 1, 1880, 
and if not repealed a year before that date, it was to remain in force 
for an additional period of 15 years, and so on until repealed. It 
was concurred in by the commissioners Dec. 23, 1865, and took 
effect Aug. 1, 1866. 

It being stipulated that any other country might join the Conven- 
tion by accepting its obligations, Greece acceded to it in 1868, and 
thus was completed what has since been known as the Latin Mone- 
tary Union. Let us now sketch, briefly, the history of its opera- 
tions. 

It has been often stated, and is an obvious corollary, of the 
Gresham law, that when a nation opens its mints equally to two 
fluctuating metals, it will be perpetually liable to change from the 
one to the other. Whenever one of the metals depreciates it will 
be brought to the mints for coinage, and when coined will be used 
to buy and remove the metal of higher value. In other words, such 
a country will always be taking the worse metal and giving the 
better—always selling silver for gold, or gold for silver, just as the 
market relations of the two metals happen to vary. Such is one of 
the inevitable consequences of the double or alternate standard, and 
it is exactly what happened to the States of the Latin Union. 

The Union was formed just after our civil war had closed. While 
that war lasted the European cotton supply had to be derived largely 
from India, and this, with other circumstances, created a great de- 
mand for silver for remittance to the East. France was therefore 
half-emptied of silver by purchase for export to India, and was sur- 
feited with gold. But soon after 1866 a great change took place in 
this state of affairs. Our war having closed, the silver demand for 
India was greatly diminished, and at the same time the silver supply 
from the United States was enormously increased. Our silver pro- 
duct, which was but $2,000,000 in 1861, and $10,000,000 in 1866, rose 
to $16,000,000 in 1870, and $36,000,000 in 1873.* In round numbers 
the declared silver imports of Great Britain were, in 1870, sixteen, in 


* Sir Hector Hay’s tables, 
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1871, twenty-eight, in 1872, twenty-two, and in 1873, twenty-nine 
millions of dollars. Meanwhile Germany had, in 1871, begun the 
reform of her currency system, and the withdrawal and sale of large 
quantities of her old silver. 

The effect of all this was to turn upon the States of the Latin 
Union a cataclysm of silver, and their power to absorb that metal 
was taxed to the utmost. The market ratio of silver to gold, which 
had been 15.44 in 1866, rose to 15.57 in 1867, 15.60 in 1868, 15.63 
in 1872, 15.90 in 1873, and 16.15 in 1874.* 

It has been said that in this emergency the Latin Union furnished 
an “equilibrating apparatus’”’ by which the possible depreciation of 
silver was greatly retarded, and that if France had continued to act 
as a “great Compensatory currency pendulum,” and had been willing 
to bear the cost and inconvenience of so doing, she would have 
reaped, with other nations, the advantages of increased steadiness 
in the value of the precious metals. But she was not willing. The 
French people had been educated to the use of gold, and when 
they saw the beautiful gold napoleons, half-napoleons, and five-franc 
pieces making way for the old heavy silver écus, they were not 
pleased. Moreover, they remonstrated against being obliged to pur- 
chase cast-off silver for the convenience of Germany. They had 
adopted the double standard for their own particular benefit, and 
not for the benefit of their neighbors, or for the general welfare of 
mankind, and they declined to bear any longer the expense and in- 
convenience of the contrivance, even though other countries, or the 
world at large, might be greatly profited. 

Accordingly, in 1874, the Latin Union suspended the coinage of 
legal-tender silver, just as it had already limited the coinage of 
divisional silver, and the double standard system practically ceased 
to exist. 

Henceforth in France, and in the States associated with her in 
the monetary league, silver became a subsidiary or token coin, and 
the double standard gave place to a composite standard substan- 
tially the same as that of England and Germany. 

At present the Latin Union is said to be in an “expectant atti- 
tude,” or that of waiting for something to “turn up.” The ex- 
pectation seems to be that a bimetallic union will be formed in 
which our own country, and all the great States of Europe will take 
part. Some encouragement has been given to this hope by the 
action of our Government. At the invitation of the United States 
an International Monetary Conference convened in Paris in August, 
1878.+ It was the primary object of this Conference to establish, 


* London quotations, 

+ The first general International Monetary Conference was held in Paris in 1867, having 
been convened by the French Government in pursuance of the Latin Union Treaty of 186s, 
which provided for the accession to it of other States. Twenty different countries, including 
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by international agreement, a fixed ratio between gold and silver. 
The countries represented were Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, Sweden and 
Norway, Switzerland, and the United States. Germany sent no 
delegation, and took no part whatever in the Conference. The 
Commissioners on the part of the United States were Messrs. 
Reuben E. Fenton, W.S. Groesbeck, Francis A. Walker, and S. Dana 
Horton, the latter acting as Secretary to the American Commis- 
sion. 

The Conference afforded an opportunity for discussion, and the 
comparison of views, but accomplished nothing definite. England 
appeared willing to promote the use of silver only so far as she 
could do so without compromising her position as a_ gold-using 
State. Switzerland, though belonging to the Latin Union, gave 
unequivocal expression in favor of the gold standard for Europe. 
To the dismay of France, Belgium, also of the Latin Union, was 
decidedly opposed to the double standard. MJussia reserved her de- 
cision until she should be prepared to resume specie payments. 
The United States delegates submitted a proposition that 

“The use of both gold and silver as unlimited legal-tender 
money may be safely adopted, 1: By equalizing them at a relation 
to be fixed by international agreement; and 2: By granting to each 
metal, at the relation fixed, equal terms of coinage, making no dis- 
crimination between them.” 

But this was not approved. On the contrary, the Conference de- 
clared, by a decided vote, that no engagement could be entered 
into as to the free coinage of silver, and that this excluded dis- 
cussion as to the adoption of a common ratio between silver and 
gold. 

The influence of the United States delegation was much im 
paired by the suspicion that the action of our Government had 
been mainly determined by the fact that this country is a large 
producer of silver. 

It was also remarked as a significant fact that the advocacy of 
silver came mainly from States which were in financial embarrass- 
ment, or were afflicted, like ourselves, with an irredeemable paper 
currency. 

By simultaneous invitation of the United States and France, a 
third International Monetary Conference was held in Paris, begin- 


the United States of America, were represented. The English delegates declared that they 
had come simply to listen, study and report. The principal subject discussed was: ‘ By 
what means it is most easy to realize monetary unification,’’ and a resolution was adopted, 
the Netherlands only dissenting, that this result was attainable ‘*on the basis and condition 
of adopting the exclusive gold standard, leaving each State at liberty to keep its exclusive 
silver standard temporarily.’’ The single silver standard was unanimously rejected. The 
Conference further declared in favor of the Latin Union system as a basis for monetary uni- 
fication, but reserved its opinions as to the standard. 
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ning in April, 1881. At that Conference, delegates were present 
from Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, 
the United States, and France. The delegates representing the 
United States were Messrs. Allen G. Thurman, William M. Evarts, 
Timothy O. Howe, and S. Dana Horton. 

This Conference was not more fortunate than its predecessors 
of 1867 and 1878 in its outcome. Views were compared, important 
documents were presented, and learned and interesting addresses 
were made, but nothing definite was accomplished. The German. 
Government offered to retard its sales of silver, but refused to 
otherwise change its policy, or to take any part whatever in a bi- 
metallic union. The delegates of Great Britain declared that’ they 
were present as observers merely, and that they could take no part 
in a conference supporting the principle of the double standard. 
They therefore declined to vote on any of the propositions sub- 
mitted. Speaking for the United States,*Mr. Thurman expressed 
doubt as to whether his Government would, in any degree, sur- 
render the control of its coinage unless a practically universal bi- 
metallic union should be formed. 

Under such circumstances it was, of course, useless to undertake 
the formation of a double standard league, and, without positive 
action, the Conference adjourned without day. 

It is a significant fact that not only has the Latin Union been 
unable to extend its boundaries, but that ever since its organiza- 
tion, currency reform in Europe has moved uniformly in the direc- 
tion of the composite standard system. That system now prevails 
not only throughout Great Britain and Ireland, but in the African 
and Australian colonies, and in many of the minor possessions of 
the British Empire. For some time gold has been the measure of 
values in Portugal, and in several of the South American States. 
The Scandinavian kingdoms of Denmark, Norway and Sweden have 
all adopted gold as the principal legal tender.. Holland has taken 
an important step in the same direction by withdrawing about 
$10,000,000 of her silver, and even Japan has introduced a gold coin- 
age. Austria, though counted as a silver State, has also taken im- 
portant action looking to the introduction of gold. Even in the 
‘Latin Union States the double standard exists only in name. 
Moreover, the Union itself has reached the verge of dissolution. 
At its latest annual Conference, held last year, the principal sub- 
jects discussed were those of dissolving partnership, and dividing 
assets. Belgium and Switzerland both desired to adopt the com- 
posite gold standard, and were evidently indisposed to continue in 
the Union. Finally a compromise was effected by which the Union 
was extended five years from January 1, 1886, and after that is to 
be tacitly continued from year to year, subject to one year’s no- 
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tice of termination. The Swiss Government, however, reserved the 
right to withdraw before the expiration of the Convention. Terms 
were also agreed upon according to which the States parties to 
the Union shall redeem their coins in case of a_ dissolution of 
their compact. The constraints which were brought to bear upon 
Belgium to induce her to assent to the gold redemption of the 
token silver which she had coined on behalf of the Union, are fit 
subjects of reflection for those who believe it would be for the 
, advantage of the United States to enter into a similar league. 
ALFRED E, LEE. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS.* 


PAYMENT TglROUGH THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


By far the greater portion of checks are deposited in other banks, 
and are finally settled at the clearing house. The mode of settling 
or clearing checks through this means may be thus briefly described: 
“At a fixed hour each day, representatives of the banks meet at a 
specified place called a clearing house, and exchange the checks 
or Other papers which they hold against one another. The paper 
which the banks take to the clearing house is called the exchange, 
and the total amount of paper exchanged is called the clearings, or 
exchanges. Those banks which bring to the clearing house a less 
amount in checks or other paper than they take away—called debtor 
banks—pay at a later hour on the same day to the banks which 
bring more than they take away—called creditor banks—a _ balance, 
either directly or through the clearing house, in cash or its equiva- 
lent. The payment of the balances by the debtor banks, and the 
receipts of these balances by the creditor banks, complete each day's 
settlement. As the aggregate amount brought is always the same as 
the amount taken away, so the balances due from the debtor banks 
must be exactly equal to the amount due to the creditor banks.t 

These institutions have made rules for the management of their 
business, and some legal questions have arisen concerning them.] 
The first question to be answered is what is the force of clearing 
house regulations. The following case has been decided in Louisiana. 

* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 

+ Practical Banking, 222. 

t A clearing house due bill is not a mere certificate of deposit creating a contract of 
baiiment, but is negotiable, like a check payable to bearer, and is unfettered by any special 
condition or stipulation. It is also ‘‘simple’’ in terms, ‘‘cértain’’ in amount, ‘ uncondi- 
tional’’ in manner of payment, and subject to no “‘contingency.’’ If a bill be given and 
stolen on the same day, and notice is given to the bank, and through it to the other banks, 


the issuing bank is entitled to require from the owner of the bill a bond of indemnity 
before paying the same. (Phila. Com. Pleas, Dutton v. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 16 Phila. 94.) 
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By the rules of the New Orleans bank clearing house, the hour for 
making exchanges is nine o'clock. All errors in exchanges and 
claims arising from the return of checks from any cause must be 
adjusted before eleven o'clock. Half an hour later the creditor 
banks receive the clearing house manager’s checks on the debtor 
banks in settlement of the respective balances due them. Should 
any bank not be able to pay the balance against it, resulting from 
the exchanges of that day, it must inform the manager, and also the 
other banks, of such inability by ten o’clock of the same day, and 
must hold in trust until demanded all checks received by it from 
the banks at the morning exchange of that day. As soon as the 
manager is informed of the inability of any bank to pay its 
checks drawn, or to be drawn against it for the balance due, he 
must strike from the list of exchanges both debit and credit of the 
defaulting member, and readjust the balance as though that member 
had not appeared for exchange on that day. In this case the Me- 
chanics and Traders’ Bank was a defaulter, but it did not inform 
the manager nor the other banks of its inabilitv to pay, as the rule 
required, hoping to meet its indebtedness. In consequence of not 
receiving this notice, the defendant bank placed the checks on the 
other which it had received the day before, to the credit of each 
depositor. Immediately after the default occurred, the cashier of the 
Mechanics’ Bank and one of the commissioners who was put in 
charge of the institution, demanded of the defendant bank the - 
checks of the Mechanics’ in its possession that had been received 
the day before, amounting to $4,967.57. The defendant bank offered 
to pay only the difference between this amount and the amount of 
checks held against it by the other, namely, $1,266.71. A suit was 
then brought to recover the amount, but failed, the Court saying 
that “not only was the defendant authorized by this silence of the 
Mechanics’ Bank to treat the checks it held against that bank as 
paid, but there was express and positive action to that effect. The 
Mechanics’ at nine o’clock at the clearing house tendered and pro- 
duced the checks it held on the defendant against the counter 
checks held by the defendant on it, thereby declaring in effect 
to the defendant that the checks it held were treated as paid by 
the like amount of checks upon it, and this regardless and inde- 
pendent of the rules of the clearing house. The defendant acted 
on that, as it had a right to. These mutual credits could not 
be recalled afterwards by either one of the parties to the detri- 
ment of the other.” 

With respect to the clearing house rule previously mentioned, 
this, the court remarked, was “for the guidance of the manager of 
the clearing house, and cannot effect, much less control, the legal 
consequences of a virtual payment made by one bank to another, 
Or settlement each with the other in the ordinary business man- 
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ner. Besides, the Mechanics’ Bank forfeited or waived its right to 
the benefit accruing from that rule by not complying with an es- 
sential requirement of it, viz.: giving notice by Io A. M. to the 
other banks, and thus bringing to the knowledge of the defendant 
its disabled condition. Had that been done, the defendant would 
not have passed the several checks to the credit of its depositors. 
The defendant could not revoke those credits to the prejudice of 
its depositors. No more can the Mechanics’ Bank, or those who 
claim to represent it, revoke its settlement to the prejudice of the 
defendant.’”* 

Whatever be the force of the rules of the clearing house associa- 
tion, they do not affect depositors. Says Judge Devens: “To the 
regulations of this association, the customers of the banks are not 
parties, and, whatever effect is to be given to them as between 
the banks, their customers are not in a situation to claim the bene- 
fit of them, nor are they liable to be injuriously affected by 
them.”+ “Such an association,” said Whelpley, C. J., in Overman 
v. Hoboken City Bank,t can have no power to make usages or rules 
to bind those who are not parties to its organization. Its rules 
and usages, if not in conflict with law, may, by the implication of 
tacit adoption in the contracts of members, bind them in the same 
way that a general usage in trade may bind those who deal with 
reference to it, and are therefore held implicitly to adopt it.§ But 
those who are not bound by such usages, and have not con- 
tracted with reference to them, have no right to avail themselves 
of them to create an obligation against those who are parties to 
their adoption, and bound by them zuter sese only.” 

We may next inquire how far banks are affected by usage con- 
cerning clearing house business. In an important Baltimore case 
relating to a forged check, the drawee bank having made the de- 
posit good for the amount, it sought to recover the same from 
the bank whence it came, on the ground that “a general and 
well-established usage of the banks in Baltimore, to the effect that 
where one bank sends to the clearing house a check on another 
bank, payable to order, and purporting to be indorsed by the 
payee, the bank sending it guarantees the indorsement of the 
check to be the genuine indorsement of such payee.” The court 
did not say whether any such usage existed or not, but decided 
the case against the bank that brought the suit on another ground, 
its own negligence. For the same reason, no answer was given to 
the question of an alleged usage among the banks “not to receive 
deposits from strangers without identification.’ 


* Blaffer v. Bank, 35 La. Ann. 251. 
+ Merchants’ Bank v. Bank, 139 Mass. p. 518; Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank v. Thompson, 
129 Id. p. 439. 
+ 30 N. J. Law, p. 63. 
@ Robeson v. Burnett, 2 Taunt. 388. 
| Commercial & Farmers’ Nat. Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 30 Md. 11, p. 24. 
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Occasionally banks pay checks by mistake, as we have seen, 
and if this happen when payment is made through the clearing 
house, how is their right of recovery affected by the rules that 
regulate the mode of transacting business by that institution? Sev- 
eral cases have been reported which will be described. 

A demand was made by a bank on B for payment of demand 
notes which were then deemed to be amply secured by a pledge 
of goods as collateral security. Two days after this, B, who was 
a director in the bank, told the president that he had sold, or had 
agreed to sell, a portion of the goods, and the warehouse receipts 
were delivered to him, as agent of the bank, to enable him to 
transfer the goods sold, with the understanding that the money 
received should be applied on the debt for which they were held 
as collateral security. About a week afterward, B wrongfully de- 
posited the money received from the sale to his own account in 
the bank, and three days later he drew a check thereon, which 
was paid by that bank to another bank through the clearing house, 
of which both banks were members. The president of the drawee 
bank, suspecting that B was financially embarrassed, discovered 
that he had made no payment on account of the goods intrusted 
to him for sale, and, looking at the condition of B’s account, di- 
rected the return of the check to the other bank, although it was 
after one o'clock in the day of receiving it. By the rules of the 
clearing house, checks not good which were sent through it for 
payment must be returned to the sender as soon as this should be 
found out, “and in no case shall they be retained after one o'clock.” 
Nevertheless, it was decided that the check was paid under such 
a mistake of fact that the paying bank could recover of the other 
if the latter had not changed its position between one o'clock and 
the time when the check was returned. 

Although the clearing house regulation did not bar a recovery in 
that case, a more defensive nature has been given to it in federal 
practice. Thus C deposited collateral securities with P. K. & Co., 
who were bankers, and members of the Chicago clearing house, 
they agreeing that he might draw checks within ten per cent. of 
the value of the securities. On the fifth of August C drew his 
check for $4,000, which was deposited with the defendant bank (a 
member also of the clearing house), to his credit, and which went 
into the exchanges for collection through the clearing house on the 
morning of the next day. By its rules each member was required 
to pay its balances to the clearing house by twelve o'clock, and 
any check which was found not to be good when sent from the 
clearing house to the drawee bank was to be returned to the bank 
which collected it through the clearing house by half-past one 
o'clock of the same day. When C’s check came from the clearing 
house into P. K. & Co.’s bank, his account was examined, and the 
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collaterals were deemed sufficient to pay that check and others 
that had been drawn, and they were handed to the book-keeper 
to be charged to his account. At forty-two minutes past one, P. 
K. & Co., having heard that C had failed, they made a second ex- 
amination of his account, and found that a mistake had been 
made; the check was immediately sent to the defendant bank, and 
payment was demanded at fifteen minutes before two o’clock, 
which was refused. They then began a suit against the bank to 
recover, which was founded on payment by mistake, but failed to 
recover.* 

With respect to the amount that may be recovered where a check 
has been paid through the clearing house by a mistake of fact 
caused by the drawer’s fraud, it is the difference between the amount 
of the check and the amount which the maker was entitled to 
draw; and if there be not enough money on deposit to pay the 
check in full, the ordinary custom to return the check does not 
affect the question of recovery.t 

Sometimes notes have been paid through the clearing house, and 
the applicability of its regulations to them have received judicial 
construction. By the rules of the Boston bank clearing house a 
time before noon was fixed for making exchanges there; and an- 
other time between twelve and one for paying balances. The 
practice was to make exchanges and payments by the tickets ac- 
companying the vouchers presented for exchange, and not from an 
examination of the vouchers themselves in detail. The rules also 
provided that errors in the exchanges should be adjusted between 
the banks, and that whenever checks which were not good should 
be sent through the clearing house, the banks receiving them 
should return them to the sender as soon as it should be found 
that they were not good, “and in no case shall they be retained 
after one o'clock.” In the absence of evidence of a uniform cus- 
tom among the banks which were members of the clearing house 
to treat notes the same as checks, it was decided that the send- 
ing of a note through the clearing house to a bank where it was 
payable was not a formal demand for immediate payment during 
business hours, but was equivalent to leaving the note there for 
collection from the maker on or before the close of banking hours; 
and that the payment of it at the clearing house was provisional 
only, which became complete when the note was paid in the usual 


* A, the holder of a bank check drawn by B on C, presented it on the day of its 
date at the clearing house, and after adjusting the accounts between the various banks (his 
own among the number) received in settlement the clearing house manager’s warrant on 
C. The next day A having presented the warrant to C, who refused payment, the original 
check was obtained from the clearing house, presented to C, dishonored, protested, and no- 
tice thereof given to B. He was holden for the amount, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, v. Procter, 
1 Cin. Sup. Ct. R. 1. 

t Merchants’ Nat. Bank v. National Bank, 139 Mass. 513. 
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and ordinary course of business, and if not so paid, the payment 
at the clearing house was to be treated as a paymeut made under 
mistake of fact, to the same extent and subject to the same right 
of reclamation, although the note was retained after one o’clock, 
as if it had been without the intervention of the clearing house. 
Even if the bank at which the note was payable had funds of the 
maker of the note on deposit, the retention of the note until after 
one o'clock did not amount to payment, in the absence of evidence 
that the maker had authorized the bank to pay his notes out of his 
money on deposit. 

In another case against the indorser of a promissory note pay- 
able at the plaintiff bank and discounted by another banking in- 
stitution, it appeared that when the note became due the bank 
which had discounted it charged it to the other and sent it 
through the clearing house for collection. The plaintiff’s teller, sup- 
posing that the maker had sufficient funds, stamped the word 
“paid” on the face of the note, but the mistake was soon discov- 
ered, and before the close of banking hours on the same day the 
other bank and indorser were notified of its non-payment, and the 
note was duly protested. The dispute between the banks concern- 
ing the effect of the clearing house rules was ended by the one 
paying the amount to the other without waiving its legal rights, 
while the bank that was paid disclaimed all title or interest in the 
note. The judge who tried the case found that the note was 
stamped as paid by mistake, that the money paid by the plaintiff 
to the other bank was not intended to pay, and did not pay, the 
note, and that the plaintiff had sufficient title and ownership to 
bring the action. This decision was sustained by the higher court, 
that body also holding that the defendant could not avail himself 
of the rules of the clearing house, to which he was not a party, 
as a defense. 

When is the clearing house itself liable for non-performance of 
its duties? The defendant bank had a department for the general 
clearing of contracts between its customers who were engaged in 
the purchase and sale of gold. This was known as the clearing 
house. Clearances were made each day by means of statements fur- 
nished by the dealers to the defendant of purchases and sales 
made by them, the defendant acting simply as a mutual agent for 
the parties. On an occasion when many members of the clearing 
house had failed to perform their contracts, and when there was 
great confusion in regard to them, O. & Co., the plaintiff’s as- 
Signor, presented two statements, one in the morning, and one in 
the afternoon. In the first was an item of a transaction between 
O & Co. and a firm which had failed on the morning of that day. 
It was not usual to present more than one statement during the 
same day. When O. & Co. called on the defendant for the balance 
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that appeared to be due by the statements, they were advised by its 
president that, owing to the confusion in business, he could not 
tell how the statements stood, and that he would only pay ap- 
proximate balances, reserving a margin to secure the clearing bank 
against failures. The defendant accordingly paid $30,000 on the 
second statement, leaving $10,000 unpaid thereon, and paid nothing 
on the first. In an action to recover the balances appearing by the 
statements, the court held that the plaintiff must first show a 
clearance or settlement by the defendant of the statements, and that 
a balance had been struck in favor of O. & Co.; that the state- 
ments were to be considered as only one statement, but that if con- 
sidered separately there was no clearances of either which bound 
the defendant, and consequently that the plaintiff could not re- 
cover.* 

A bank, instead of becoming a member of a clearing house, 
sometimes has its checks regularly cleared by another bank that is 
a member. In the following case the M. & M. Bank was a member 
of the New York bank clearing house, and also an agent there 
for the plaintiff. It received from the latter on different days sev- 
eral forged checks taken on deposit from the forger. The M. & 
M. Bank credited the checks to the plaintiff, and sent them to 
the clearing house, where it in turn was credited, and the defend- 
ant, the drawee, another member of the clearing house, was charged 
with them. The defendant, without noticing the private mark 
understood between them, charged the checks as received from the 
clearing house to the supposed drawers. On receiving the last 
check, several days after the receipt of the others, the defendant 
discovered the forgery, and on the same day tendered the checks 
and demanded payment of them from the M. & M. Bank, which 
referred the matter to the plaintiff. The plaintiff had meanwhile 
paid the forger’s drafts to the amount of the checks deposited, and 
refused to pay. The M. & M. Bank then gave the defendant its 
own check for the last of the forged checks, and the defendant sent 
the remaining forged checks with the M. & M. Bank’s check through 
the clearing house to the M. & M. Bank. The latter, complying with 
the clearing house rules, paid them all, and charged the amounts to 
the plaintiff's account, and sent it the four forged checks. The 
plaintiff retained the checks, and tendered them the next day to 
the defendant and demanded payment, but was refused. Twenty 
days afterward the plaintiff sent them by its agent, the M. & M. 
bank, through the clearing house to the defendant, which paid 
them, and immediately returned them through the clearing house 
to the M. & M. Bank, with notice that if they were sent back 
through the clearing house it would discontinue its exchanges with 
the M. & M. Bank. The latter bank returned and charged the 


* National City Bank v. New York Gold Ex. Bank, 101 N. Y. 595. 
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checks to the plaintiff. The plaintiff, as assignee of the M. & M. 
Bank, sued for the amount of the checks. It was held, first, that 
the M. & M. Bank had waived its right, if any, to insist on the ‘acts 
of the defendant as payment of a forged check by the drawee, and 
had affirmed the acts of the defendant in obtaining repayment 
second, that the waiver was not void for coercion, for, having re- 
ceived the checks, and passed them to the plaintiff's credit in its 
ordinary account, the M. & M. Bank had become actual owner of 
the checks, and was rightly treated as principal; third, that if not 
rightly so treated it could not, as agent of the plaintiff, refund to 
the defendant without actual authority; fourth, that the plaintiff 
having given authority to the M. & M. Bank to act for it under 
the clearing house rules, which required it to act as principal, the 
plaintiff was bound as to third parties by the acts of the M. & M. 
Bank.* 
PUBLIC DEPOSITS, 


When a public officer deposits money on an account which is 
kept in his own name with his official title as “Samuel Swartwout, 
Collector,” this is a private deposit, unless there be evidence to 
the contrary.t In a well considered Missouri case,f founded on a 
dividend draft drawn by the United States Comptroller, and payable 
to the order of “Herman Rechtien, County School Treasurer,” 
Lewis, P. J., said: “ The fact that a man is county treasurer fur- 
nishes no presumption that money deposited by him in a bank is 
the property of the county. The bank in receiving the deposit be- 
comes debtor to him as an individual. This relation between the 
parties is not changed by the addition of ‘ county treasurer’ to his 
name in the bank account books or in the checks drawn by him. 
It has been frequently held that such additions impart no notice 
that the fund is held in a fiduciary capacity, and that they have no 
legal significance beyond a description of the person. Thus, ‘ Her- 
man Rechtien, County Treasurer,’ may be a form intended only to 
show that thé person is not some other having the same name 
who is not county treasurer. Every legal presumption, as between 
the parties, is in favor of the personal ownership of the fund by the 
depositor; and, if nothing more appears, the bank must be guided 
in all its transactions by these presumptions.”’§ In this case the 


* Stuyvesant Bank v. National Mechanics’ Bank. Association, 7 Lans. 197. 

+ Swartwout v. Mechanics’ Bank, 5 VDenio, 555. 

+ Eterman v. Second Nat. Bank, 13 Mo. App. 280. 

¢**The principle is the same that was recognized in Powell v. Morrison, 35 Mo. 244, 
though with a different application. ‘There a promissory note given in the purchase ot 
lands sold in partition was made payable to ‘the order of James Costello, Sheriff of St. 
Louis County.” The payee sold the note before maturity, and one of the partitioners sued 
the transferee for his share of the partition proceeds contained in the note, It was held 
that the words ‘Sheriff of St. Louis County’ imparted no notice to the indorsee of the 
trust attached, but were merely descriptive of the payee, and the plaintiff could not re- 
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court decided that while the descriptzo persone was insufficient of 
itself to impart notice to the bank that the dividend draft in con- 
troversy (which Rechtien, having transferred to the Second National 
Bank, it had collected and appropriated) represented a deposit of 
money belonging to the city and county, yet when considered in 
connection with the facts that Rechtien had had frequent consulta- 
tions with the directors touching his financial relations to the city 
and county, particularly with reference to deposits made by him 
officially in another bank, a part of which was represented by the 
draft in question, a proper showing at least was made for the jury 
to determine whether the bank had taken the draft as Rechtien’s 
or not. Moreover, the conclusion thus reached was sustained by the 
Supreme Court for the reasons contained in the opinion from which 
we have quoted.* 

If an official deposit public money on his private account he is 
liable for the amount should the depository fail. Thus a justice of 
the peace who received money in satisfaction of a judgment de- 
posited the same in the bank to his private account. The bank 
having failed, the justice was declared to be liable to the judgment 
creditor for the amount.t+ 

When money is deposited by the clerk of a court under its order, 
which is entered like other general deposits and mingled with the 
funds of the bank, it is a general deposit, and if the institution 
fail, the clerk must share fro rata with other general depositors.} 

When money is deposited by a board of persons in their official 
relation, who are superseded in office by other persons, the deposit 
is subject to the order of the new board. By way of further 
illustration, when one city comptroller of New York succeeds an- 
other, the latter has the right to designate the banks in which the 
money should be deposited.| 

And when both boards claim the deposit the bank may bring a 
bill of interpleader to have the court determine who should be 
paid. Said Judge Van Vorst in applying this principle: “It is true 


cover. A like conclusion was reached in 7hornton v. Rankin, 19 Mo. 193, where, upon a 
sale of real estate belonging to certain minors, a note was made payable to their guardian, 
by the description ‘Isaac. J. Cooper, guardian, etc.,’ and by him transferred to an indorsee 
without other notice of the facts. So, in Fletcher v. Schaumburg, 41 Mo, so1, it was held 
that a distributee in partition could not set up her distributive interest against her note 
given at the sale and indorsed by the sheriff, with his official addition, to an innocent pur- 
chaser. It must be observed that in each of these cases the decision was founded squarely 
on the propositions that the descriftio persone imparted no notice of the existing trust, and 
that the indorsees had in fact no notice thereof from any other source. They were entitled, 
therefore, to be treated as if no such trust existed.’’ Lewis, P. J., supra. 

* 84 Mo. 408. 

+ Shaw v. Bauman, 34 Ohio St. 25; Ringo v. Field, 1 Eng. (Ark.) 43. 

t Otis v. Gross, 96 Ill. 612. 

2 Carman v. Franklin Bank, 61 Md. 467. 


| Lewis v. Park Bank, 42 N. Y. 463; Aff. 2 Daly, 8s. 
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that a bank or other agent would not be justified in commencing an 
action of interpleader upon any and every claim made by others 
to moneys deposited with it by a dealer. . . It may be conceded 
that actions of this character are not to be encouraged, and should 
be dismissed if there exist any means of adjusting the claims with 
safety to the holder of the funds.* To sustain such action it must 
appear that the plaintiff has good reason to believe that the ad- 
verse Claim is well founded, and that unless the court protects him 
he will be exposed to loss.” 

A bank should not pay money belonging to a county and kept in 
the name of the county treasurer in his official capacity to his 
assignee in the event of his becoming bankrupt.{ 

Sometimes the law will regard depositories as having knowledge 
of the wrongful acts of public officials in drawing public money 
for private purposes, when in truth they have not such knowledge. 
Thus, the treasurer of a town made several notes in his official 
capacity without authority to do so, which were discounted by a 
bank, and the avails were placed to his credit as_ treasurer. 
Public funds were deposited by him from time to time in the 
same account, and the notes above mentioned, after several re- 
newals, were paid by his checks drawn as treasurer. He after- 
ward became a defaulter. The money thus drawn by him would 
have made good his defalcation. The bank supposed that he had 
authority to make the notes discounted, and that the proceeds 
were used for the benefit of the town, but in truth a large amount 
of the money drawn out on his checks as treasurer was used for 
private purposes. His integrity at that time was unquestioned. Yet 
the court held that the bank must be considered as having knowl- 
edge that he had no authority to make the notes mentioned, that 
they must therefore be treated as his private notes and the loans 
as personal, and further, that when he drew out the town money 
to pay the notes, he did what the bank must have known he had 
no right to do, and that it could not consequently retain the money 
against the town’s demand.§ In another case the trustee of a town 
sold its bonds and deposited the money in a bank to the credit of 
himself, “J. C. Wilson, Trustee.’”” The money was applied on a debt 
of Wilson due to the bank. The court held that it had no right 
to apply the money in this manner.| 
Twenty-five persons raised money for the purpose of expending it 
in furnishing a hall in a certain building. They chose a committee 


* Bedell v. Hoffman, 2 Paige, 199. 

+ German Exchange Bank v. Commissioners, 6 Abb. N. C. 394, Pp. 397; see Marvin v. 
Ellwood, 11 Paige, 365; Balchen v. Crawford, 1 Sand. Ch. 380; Bell v. Hunt, 3 Barb. Ch. 
391; Bleeker v. Graham, 2 Edw. Ch. 647; Badeau v. Tylee, 1 Sand. Ch, 270, 

t Board of Supervisors v. Bank of Havana, 5 Hun, 649. 

§ Town of East Hartford v. American Nat. Bank, 49 Conn, 539. 
| Bundy v. Town of Monticello, 84 Ind. 119. See § 40 c. 
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and also a treasurer, and through him in his official capacity de- 
posited the money in a bank. The committee having furnished a 
hall in another building, the treasurer refused to pay the deposit 
when demanded by that body. A majority of the twenty-five ap- 
proved the action of the committee, appointed another treasurer to 
whom the bank paid the money. The treasurer first appointed 
then sued to recover the money,on the ground that it had been 
diverted from its rightful purpose. But the court said that “the 
disposition of the fund was given to the executive committee, 
and the appropriation of the fund by that committee, acting with 
unanimity, as fairly appears, was sufficient authority to warrant 
payment by the bank, and the payment was a Gischarge.’* 

In South Carolina an interesting case has been decided on this 
subject. A commissioner in 1863 and 1864 deposited his official 
moneys in a branch bank of the State, where they remained until 
the failure of the bank at the close of the war. He was declared 
to be not liable for any of the money thus lost. On retiring from 
office in 1866, he reported an aggregate balance due from estates 
larger than the amount to his credit on his bank-book, nor did he 
account for the excess. After his death, and in 1874, an action was 
brought against his administrator, and all his creditors were re- 
quired to establish their claims, the amount of which proved to 
be less than the amount to his credit in the bank. The court as- 
sumed that unpresented claims were satisfied, and that there was 
no unpaid balance against the commissioner, except what was cov- 
ered by the deposit in the bank. Finally, the court decided that 
when he turned over his office, bank-book, etc., to his successor, 
claiming to withhold nothing, the Statute of Limitations then be- 
gan to run in his favor against persons having funds in his hands, 
as the provision of the law which imposed on him the duty of 
making a complete transfer, was equivalent to a demand. On this 
point the court remarked that “the law is too well settled to make 
any reference to authority necessary, that when a trustee does an 
act which purports to be a termination of his trust, it gives cur- 
rency to the statute from the time of such an act. This act may 
be simply an act done in a public office, in which, by law, he must 
render an account of his trust. When the act purports to be a 
complete termination of the trust he henceforth holds adversely, 
and, at the end of the statutory period, all further account is 
barred. Trustees are not the only persons who are entitled to the 
benefit of the statute, and therefore it is not important to deter- 
mine whether the commissioner in equity was or was not a trustee. 
He was, however, a public officer, to whom was entrusted, by law, 
the collection and custody of the money of others, and the care 
and custody of their bonds and other property.”t 


* Tay v. Concord Savings Bank, 60 N. H. 277. 
+ State ex rel Van Wyck v, Norris, 15 S. Car. 241 p. 257. 
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6. Such was the state of public opinion on this subject at the end of 
the fourteenth century; we may pass rapidly over the fifteenth century, 
as there is little evidence of any kind, and no evidence of a change of 
opinion. The current tone of feeling is reflected in the ballads, which 
were the political pamphlets of the day; and they contain one or two 
allusions, as in the Lzbe/ of English Policy, which inveighs bitterly 
against the usury of the Lombards and other foreigners. 

At the very end of the century we have reliable evidence in two 
Statutes (3 H. VII., c. 5, and 11 H. VII., c. 8) on the subject, the latter 
of which is very definite in its terms: “ All manner of person or per- 
sons lending money to and for a time, taking for the same loan anything 
more besides or above the money lent by way of contract of covenant 
at the time of the said loan, saving lawful penalties for non-payment of 
the same money lent; and that all manner of person or persons which 
hereafter sell any goods, chattels, or merchandises, to any person or per- 
sons, being in necessity, and the seller himself, or by his broker or fac- 
tor, in that behalf, again buy the same goods, chattels, or merchandises, 
of the same person to whom they were sold, being in necessity of his 
broker or factor in that behalf, within three months after, they be sold 
for a less sum of money than they were sold for, knowing the same 
goods so bought again afore by the same buyer or buyers, to be sold 
after the form aforesaid: And that every person or persons lending or 
taking any money to any person or persons to a certain time, and taketh 
lands, tenements, or any hereditaments or other bonds for surety, perfect 
and sure repayment of his or their money lent at the time assigned, 
without any condition or aventure, and also at the time of the same 
loan or taking of the said money, covenant, appoint or contract that he 
or they that so lend or take money shall have the revenues or profit of 
the lands, tenements or hereditaments of him that so borroweth or 
taketh money by a certain time,” shall forfeit the value of the money so 
lent, one-half to go to the king and one to whoever sues him. Taken 
as a whole, the evidence of the fifteenth century shows no change in 
the feeling about money-lending, but there is hardly enough of it to 
make us to judge clearly how far the practice was increasing, or how far 
the laws were fairly successful in keeping it in check. 

7. When, however, we come to the sixteenth century there can be no 
doubt as to the failure of the laws which aimed at repressing it. This is 
admitted in the Act of 1545 (37 H. VIII., c. 9), which is a new departure, 
since it no longer forbids all gain for money lent on security, but limits 
the rate of gain, and insists that none shall lend for more than Io per 
cent. Edward VI. endeavored in 1552 to revert to the old policy; the 
Act of 1545 was repealed, and it was enacted that “no person or persons 
of what estate, degree, quality, or condition soever, he or they be, by 
any corrupt, colorable, or deceitful conveyance, slight or engine, or by 
any way or means shall lend, give, set out, deliver, or forbear any sum 
or sums of money to any person or persons or to any corporation or 
body politic to or for any manner of usury, increase, lucre, gain, or in- 
terest to be had, received, or hoped for over and above the sum or sums 
so lent, given, set out, delivered, or forborne, upon pain of forfeiture as 
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well of the sum so lent as of the usury.” (5 & 6, Ed. VI.,c. 20.) This 
was the last effort at complete repression. 

In 1571, Elizabeth re-enacted the statute of Henry VIII. with modifi- 
cations, and from that time onwards the efforts of the legislature were 
directed, not to stamping out usurious bargains altogether, but to limit- 
ing the rate charged for the use of money, to moderate usury or “in- 
terest.” We thus find that though opinion on the subject had been 
veering earlier, the final revolution took place in the interval between 
1552 and 1571. And this revolution, in opinion, was the direct conse- 
quence of the immense changes in the conditions of business which had 
begun to show themselves at that time. 

8. The end of the fifteenth century and the sixteenth century saw a 
rapid development of English industry and commerce; they developed 
with such rapidity as to cause a good deal of social disorganization and 
a vast amount of temporary distress, and the true reasons of these mis- 
eries were not apparent to contemporaries, who complained bitterly of 
the decay which was overtaking both industry and agriculture. But 
there is ample proof to us who look back on the long-continued transi- 
tion, that prices were steadily rising and commerce was exceedingly 
profitable. The reasons of the first impetus are not perfectly clear, but 
it is obvious to the most careless observers that the progress which had 
already begun was greatly accelerated in the reign of Elizabeth by the 
influx of silver from the New World. Even before this time money 
was being rapidly made, and there were more moneyed men to engage in 
business ; but the spoils of America served not only to raise prices and 
render trade more profitable, but also afforded many people the means 
of accumulating large hoards. Asa consequence, the last and mcst 
important of the conditions mentioned previously was wholly changed ; 
the supply of hoarded money which might be obtained for use as capi- 
tal was so large that the possessors were no longer monopolists, but 
were willing to lend at far lower rates than formerly. 

Social conditions, too, had changed ; many of the guilds were impover- 
ished, even before they were plundered by Edward VI.; and there was 
not such facility in the sixteenth century as there had been formerly for 
obtaining charitable and gratuitous loans. 

And since there was a large amount of money available, merchants 
found it more convenient to borrow for a given period than to find a 
partner for a particular undertaking ; it was a method of doing business 
which left more scope for individual enterprise, and which enabled the 
merchant to expand his business more promptly. And hence it came to 
pass that, simultaneously with the large supply of available money, 
there was a much larger field for the lending of money than before. 
Formerly men had borrowed in emergencies, now they were ready to 
borrow for the ordinary purposes of business, since the rate of usury 
was no longer so high as to destroy all chance of a profit. 

Under these changed conditions, banking began to take a new shape; 
there were men who were notoriously possessed of large hoards and ap- 
plication was made to them direct. They generally had some other 
business, as that of a goldsmith; but in many cases this was a mere 
blind, which it was convenient to put forward, since money-lending was 
still under the ban of the law, and branded by a social stigma. The 
case of George Stoddard, whose career has been described by Mr. Hu- 
bert Hall, in his most interesting Soczety zn the Elizabethan Age, throws 
a flood of light on the methods of the Tudor banker. 

g. It was under these changed conditions that the conflict of opinion 
was Carried on in the sixteenth century. To us the arguments of those 
who advocated free scope for the transfer of capital on loan will readily 
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suggest themselves, but it may be worth while to state briefly the prin- 
cipal points in the argument on the other side. 

As in 1363, it was averred that usury was disastrous for him “ who ap- 
peared to be accommodated ;” young merchants traded on credit to 
their own destruction; and not only so, but they spoiled the mar- 
kets for the established houses; and thus, as in 1363, hindered 
“right and lawful traffic.” The complaint that men found money-lend- 
ing more profitable than legitimate trading is frequently repeated. 
« What shall I do with my money ?”’ says an apprentice in a dialogue of 
1569, “adventure it all in merchandise beyond the sea? So may I have 
a clap either by shipwreck, or by pirates, or by evil factors, that all will 
come to nought. Perhaps you would have me adventure it at home; I 
will do so a little, but because wares rise and fall, and no man is cer- 
tainly assured of gain, I will use one trade that Shall without all doubt 
bring me certain gain, although I sleep upon the cne side, and that is 
with putting forth my money for interest and taking good assurance. 
There is no such gain in trading, nor yet so certain, and were it not bet- 
ter to have a great gain and a certain without trade and without toil, 
rather than to stand to an uncertain gain, which, as it will never be so 
great as the very letting out of money will make it, so is it got with 
much hazard of life, and great disquietude of mind and body ?” 

But while public opinion denounced the evils of usury there were 
two opinions (reflected in the statutes of Edward and Elizabeth respect- 
ively) as to the best means of dealing with them ; one set of men would 
have wished to prohibit it altogether, while others advocated the new 
course of permitting the taking of usury which did not exceed the ordi- 
nary rate of mercantile profit. This view, which was the one which final- 
ly carried the day, objected to extortion (or “ biting usury”) but not 
to the lender getting a fixed rate when the borrower got a still greater 
gain. They tried to fix a rate which should give scope for mercantile 
profit, and they were ready to condemn those who took a higher rate. 
Of course the difficulty in connection with this principle lies in the 
cases where a man fails to gain by his transactions, as in the instance 
portrayed in the Looking Glass; but with the general prosperity of 
trade during the sixteenth century and steady rise in prices, it was legiti- 
mate to assume that men were probably making considerable profits, or 
were Careless if they did not, and the conscience of the man who took 
his ten per cent. was easily quieted on the point, even if the borrowing 
trader complained that his venture had failed. The point is well put in 
a sentence or two which were originally put into the mouth of an op- 
ponent by a rigorist who objected to all usury, and were subsequently 
adopted by a merchant who took the view of only condemning ex/or- 
tionate usury: “ Neither ought I to deal with all men in one sort, for as 
there be three sorts of dealings among men, that is, gift, bargaining, and 
lending, so are there three sorts of men—the stark beggar, the poor 
householder, and the rich merchant or gentleman. To the first I ought 
to give freely, not only to lend freely; to the second I ought to lend 
either freely or mercifully; with the third I may deal straitly, and ask 
mine own with gain, as, I take it, without offense to God or man; for 
when I deal with him that maketh gain of my money with his trade and 
occupying, and is well able to pay me again, being enriched by my 
means chiefly, why should not I have part of his, when by my goods he 
is grown rich?” 

10. There was no real change of opinion during the seventeenth cen- 
tury; there was the same persistent objection to biting usury, and the 
same constant endeavor to provide loans at lower and lower rates, so as 
to allow London merchants the opportunity of borrowing on as advan- 
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tageous terms as Dutchmen were able to do. We thus have a steady 
decrease in the limit: James I. prohibited taking more than 8 per cent. 
(21, Jas. I., c. 17), and by the close of the century the legal rate was re- 
duced to 6 percent. It would be a most interesting investigation, for 
which some of the old goldsmiths’ books, if they survive in any of the 
houses which have descended from them, might furnish data, to try and 
trace the course of this steady fall. Did the law merely enforce a rate 
which had come to be current in the market? Did it ever succeed in 
doing what it was so often asked to do, and force the rate down by leg- 
islation? On the face of it this does not seem probable, but I should 
not like to commit myself to the opinion that it is impossible, or that 
by refusing to grant recovery of debts contracted on certain terms the 
State might not force men to be content with a lower rate than they 
would otherwise take. But facts bearing on the subject would be well 
worthy of close study. 

There were, however, considerable changes during this century in the 
actual methods of banking. We hear from Flanders of houses of com- 
merce, which seem to have been worked on the principle of pawnshops ; 
and there was also a great development of banks of deposit. Private 
citizens had been wont to deposit their hoards in the mint; but Charles 
I. had broken faith with the public in 1640 by compulsorily borrowing 
those moneys, and they were all the more willing to leave their hoards 
with the goldsmiths, who allowed interest for it. They appear to have 
borrowed at 6 per cent. and lent to the Crown at 8 per cent., a very com- 
fortable kind of business, which suffered a sudden collapse at the hands 
of Charles II. by the stop of the Exchequer in 1672. This system of 
deposit-banking had hardly recovered this shock when Paterson ap- 
peared on the scene, and the foundation of the Bank of England 
marked an entirely new era. On that I shall not touch, since it is not 
relevant to the theme of early banking and the lending of metallic cur- 
rency, and it is unnecessary to confuse matters by dwelling on bankers’ 
credit, or fiduciary circulation, or public debts. 

11. I would now venture very briefly to re-state the main points 
regarding the changes in city opinion on this subject during four cen- 
turies. 

It is usually said, that the rates at which money can be borrowed de- 
pend on supply and demand; and this istrue. But it is perfectly ob- 
vious that there always have been and are an immense number of people 
in the world who are anxious to have the command of more money 
than they possess; some of them desperately anxious, and some of 
them only a little anxious; the demand, with its different degrees of in- 
tensity, may be constantly counted on, and we can follow the changes 
of the rate sufficiently if we fix our attention on the supply and on the 
conduct of the men who have money to lend. In old days, when there 
was very little accumulated wealth, the man or men who had hoards 
had a virtual monopoly, and asked 80 per cent.; that is a rate at which 
the wealthy man may borrow if he is in great straits, but it practically 
excludes the business man. As wealth increased, and there were more 
and more men with hoards of money to lend, their competition with 
one another forced them to lower the rate; at Io per cent. merchants 
might borrow, but it was a reckless way of doing business to try and 
work entirely on capital borrowed at this rate; there was so little mar- 
gin of profit. As wealth still further accumulated, the competition of 
moneyed men has rendered it possible for the merchant to get accom- 
modation at less and less onerous rates. But the moneyed man did not 
find it necessary to study the question whether the borrower could work 
at a profit, as long as he lent on sufficient security ; what the money was 
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wanted for was no business of his, and the rate of usury or interest was 
settled for centuries quite independently of the rate of profit. In more 
recent times, as in our own day, the supply of loanable capital has been 
so large, and the competition of lenders is so keen, that the rate of in- 
terest is practically determined by the demand for money for commer- 
cial purposes, and this in turn depends on the probabilities of profit ; 
hence in modern times the rate of interest is, under normal circum- 
stances, ruled by the ordinary rate of commercial profit. 

Looking back on the past of this country we may say that in the four- 
teenth century the accumulations of money were so small that loans 
were only negotiated at rates that rendered it a desperate course for the 
merchant to borrow; hence the medizval attempt to put down usury 
altogether. In the sixteenth century the rate of usury had fallen slightly 
below the ordinary rate of commercial profit; there was a probable 
margin, but a small one, for those who borrowed for business purposes, 
and hence the legislative attempts in Tudor and subsequent times to 
prevent the abuse which might arise from charging a rate of interest 
that absorbed the whole of the commercial profits. If we tried to state 
the principles which underlay their action in modern language and per- 
fectly general terms we should say that (1) it is an abuse for lenders to 
recetve a raie of interest that 7s higher than the ordinary rate of busz- 
ness profit, and (2) it is an evil if cafztal zs DIVERTED from czndustréal 
and commercial enterprise to be loaned at rYemunerative rates on full se- 
curity. 

12. In thus looking back over the large tract we have traversed, I am 
painfully conscious how inadequately I have played the part of guide. 
I have tried to direct your attention strictly to one point—the lending 
of money on security and for gain, and the changes in city opinion as 
to the question whether such dealings should be (a) prohibited (Edward 
Il].—Edward VI); (4) regulated (Elizabeth and onwards) ; or (c) left to 
take care of itself, as in the present century. I fear I have brought lit- 
tle before this meeting that can be profitably discussed, for the facts of 
the distant past, and the interpretation of these facts, can only be eluci- 
dated by farther investigation, and not as theories and opinions may be, 
by conversation and discussion. But if I may beg one favor of those whose 
patience I have already taxed unduly, it would be that the underlying 
principles of medizval and Tudor legislation on this subject might be 
examined in the light of present affairs. 

It is, of course, obvious that business conditions have entirely 
changed, and I am not here to suggest the impracticable absurdity of re- 
verting to medizval methods of commerce or anything else. But I 
wish to suggest an inquiry whether the principles which were enforced 
so vigorously in the Middle Ages, may not have a place as canons of 
Criticism by which to judge of the soundness of our present commerce 
and finance? Let me add a few words to explain my meaning. There 
has, of course, been an enormous increase of accumulation in the pres- 
ent century, so great that the rates with which lenders have to be con- 

tent have reached a very low figure indeed. But if this accumulated 
wealth is used as capital for the production of more wealth, it must be 
either as the “circulating ” capital which is chiefly engaged in commerce 
and is turned over year after year, or as the “fixed” capital which is 
permanently applied to some special industry; the two are chiefly re- 
plenished by the public through transactions in the money market, and 
investments made in stocks and shares respectively. 

(a.) The rate of interest is undoubtedly low at present ; it is also true 
that, from reasons we need not discuss, the rate of profit is exceedingly 
low; it is rumored that many businesses are being carried on at a loss; 
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is it or is it not conceivable that in particular cases men may have bor- 
rowed capital which is absolutely unremunerative, and on which they 
are paying interest? If there were a long-continued period of falling 
prices, as there was a long-continued period of rising prices in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, might there not be a tendency for 
the rate of interest to trench more closely on the constantly falling 
profits, and thus increase the stagnation that would necessarily result? 
If such circumstances arose, the Tudor principle would surely be ap- 
plicable once again, as a canon of criticism, if nothing more. “ That it 
is-an abuse when the rate of interest rules higher than the rate of 
profit ” would surely be an appropriate formula in which to point out 
the unhealthiness of such a condition, even though there were no other 
remedy than to let things adjust themselves. 

(6.) When now we turn to the market for investments, can the second 
principle be regarded as a sound canon of criticism? The two old 
forms of engaging in business still exist—partnership in risks and gains, 
or lending money for a definitesum. The shareholders of a railway are 
partners in risks and gains, the debenture holders have bargained them- 
selves out of risks and secure a regular gain. During the last half cen- 
tury borrowing has increased enormously ; not only in connection with 
railway and other companies, but on the part of governments and 
municipalities. Securities in which the lender receives a gain while 
bargaining himself out of risks often appear to offer a better return for 
Capital than the purchase of shares in enterprises where the capitalist 
joins in risks as well as profits. Now if this be true, if the returns from 
debentures, or municipal and other debts, are better than those from 
shares in new enterprise, and capital is subscribed more readily by the 
public for loans than for shares, it seems as if the second canon of criti- 
cism might have some application, so that by. looking at it in the light 
of the present day we may be able to see better how far it is sound. Is 
it an evil that capital should be attracted to municipal loans, etc., and 
should shun the risks of embarking in new undertakings? Is it not 
possible that schemes which would have been of the greatest benefit to 
the world are not floated because the public prefer to bargain for a cer- 
tainty ? or that other schemes are carried out wastefully under the lax 
management of public authorities? 

I have ventured on these few remarks in the hope of reaching a 
point of view from which one can really judge fairly and intelligently of 
the conduct of the city authorities in medizvai times. I need not say 
that I make no pretense to practical acquaintance with commercial or 
monetary affairs in the present day, and I have not been guilty of the 
impertinence of coming here to speak of them; but I should feel that | 
had been not unsuccessful in exonerating our forefathers from the charge 
of folly in their ordinances on usury, if I found that the principles 
which underlay their action commended themselves to your judgment, 
not indeed as a basis for legislative interference, but as sound canons of 
criticism even now.—Paper read before the London Institute of Bankers 
by W. CUNNINGHAM, Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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INSTITUTE OF BANKERS 


INSTITUTE OF BANKERS IN SCOTLAND. 


On the 17th of March, William Smart, Esq., M.A., delivered the clos- 
ing lecture of a course of six before the twelfth session of the Institute 
of Bankers in Scotland. These six lectures were as follows: 

The History of Money. Gold and Silver: their seven characteristics 
asa good money. English Currency. Gratuitous and Free Coinage. 


The Four Functions: the Medium of Exchange; the Common De- 
nominator of Value; the Standard for Deferred Payments; the Store 
of Value. How Gold fulfills these Functions. 

The Root Ideas of a Bank. The relations of Deposit Receipts, 
Checks, Notes. 

Banking Economies of Gold; their nature and limits. The Essential 
Nature of Money. 

The Gold Basis. Is there a Scarcity of Gold? The two explanations 
of Low Prices. An Appreciation of Gold; its consequences to the 
community. What is the Ideal of a Standard? 


Bimetallism ; the arguments for and against an International Double 
Standard. 

After each lecture Mr. Smart remained one hour for the purpose of 
answering questions, and to discuss practical problems connected with 
the different subjects. 

Henry Goudy, Esq., also delivered two lectures on the “Codification 
and Unification of Mercantile Law,” and two lectures on the “ Law of 
Bankruptcy ;” the two latter being delivered in Glasgow. 

This institute is established upon a very firm and thorough basis. 
The Chambers in Edinburgh and Glasgow are open’ to members, asso- 
ciates, and subscribers, every business day from 4 to 10 o’clock P.M. On 
Saturdays the reading rooms open at 1 o’clock P.M. In addition to the 
permanent libraries, arrangements are made for a continuous supply of 
new and recent works for temporary circulation. The distinction be- 
tween the general and country libraries having been abolished, subscrib- 
ers in the country can now have access to the general library, subject to 
payment of carriage of books. All gentlemen connected with the banks 
in Scotland are eligible as subscribers. 

Sessional meetings are held, at which papers on Banking and general 
economic subjects are read and discussed. 

The agents of the different banks are requested to bring the institute 
to the attention of the gentlemen in their banks and ask their co-opera- 
tion. 

It seems to us that this is an idea well worthy of imitation in this 
country, and one which would not only elevate the business, but be of 
immense practical advantage to those who would engage in it. We cer- 
tainly have the material in our ranks, and why not make the effort and 


test its efficacy ? 
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EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT OF SCOTCH BANKS. 


Our February issue showed the percentage upon gross profits of the 
expenses of management of the six Scotch banks whose reports afforded 
materials for such an exposition. Pursuing our inquiry, we submit the 
following table, which views the expenses of management from a differ- 
ent standpoint. Our February table showed simply how much of the 
gross profits had been consumed in expenses, and we found that, subject 
to a little explanation, those banks which had few branches took less 
out of gross profits for management than those banks which had many 
branches. What we now show is the relation of the expenses of man- 
agement to the business transacted. And we shall find that in respect 
of one very important part of a bank’s business, viz., the lending of 
money, there exists a striking similarity to the results obtained from an 
inspection of the gross profits in connection with expenses of manage- 
ment. The heading “ Discounts, etc.,’’ means all those loans made to 
the general public—to the customers of the respective banks, in fact— 
and thus represents the actual amount of lending business transacted, 
which requires constant attention and watching on the part of officiais 


from managers downwards: 
Percentage on 
Expenses of Gross Profits as 
Discounts, etc. Management. Percentage. shown in Feb’y, 
Bank of Scotland... £9,678,839 »-» £159,023 Gi 1.653 
6 “e ‘a .643 
.622 


; 65,82 


Commercial Bank... 7,696,661 


Union Bank 7,285,019 .657 


Clydesdale Bank.... 6,624,700 - -557 - 

The order in which the banks stand in respect of expenses in relation 
to gross profits is almost exactly the same as the order they stand in in 
respect of expenses in relation to “ Discounts, etc.” The one exception 
is the Royal Bank, which, along with the Clydesdale, stood second in 
our February table, and in our present number stands fourth. The fol- 


lowing sets this forth more clearly: 
Order of Banks in relation to 


Percentage on Gross Profits. Percentage on ‘* Discounts, etc.” 
National Bank .401 
Clydesdale Bank ,; .557 
Royal Bank 643 
Commercial Bank .622 
Bank of Scotland J 653 
Union Bank .657 
We found in February that the six banks in the list divided themselves 
into two groups in respect of expenditure in relation to gross profits. 
These groups were: 
Bank of Scotland, 
Commercial Bank, + with a high percentage ; 
Union Bank, ‘ 


I 
‘a +“ I 

National Bank 8,568,574 ‘ 2 1.401 
I 
I 


Royal Bank, 
National Bank, with a low percentage ; 
Clydesdale Bank, 


the first group representing 364 offices in all, and each of the three 
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banks contributing a fair third of the total; and the second group rep- 
resenting 329 offices, but differing from the first group in one important 
respect. Of the 329 offices, the Royal Bank contributed 126, being 17 
more than one-third, while the National and Clydesdale contributed 97 
and 106, being respectively 12 and 3 /ess than one-third. The Royal 
Bank, in fact, appears as one of the economically managed establish- 
ments when the consumption of profits upon management is looked at, 
and as one of the more expensive establishments when regard is had to 
the relation of expenditure to the lending of money. As to the other 
banks, the “order” they stand in with respect to percentage upon gross 
profits is the same “ order” as they stand in with respect to percentage 
on “ Discounts, etc.” 

But there is another very important part of a bank’s business which 
demands much expenditure, viz., the collection of deposits. Treating 
this in the same way as we treated “ Discounts, etc.,”’ we submit the fol- 


lowing table: 
Percentage on 


Expenses of Gross Profits as 
Deposits. Management. Pereentage. shown in Feb’y, 
Bank of Scotland.... £ 14,441,001 .» £159,023 - I, 101 oe 4614 
Royal Bank..... .... 11,935,232 - 145,695 a 1,221 a 44 
Commercial Bank.... 10,357,880 a 124,822 1.205 - 46 
National Bank....... 13,582,388 - 120,021 0.883 ‘ 43 
Union Bank......... 10,057,027 - 120,768 sia 1.200 si 48 
Clydesdale Bank..... 8,389,474 : 103,165 , I .229 44 


With the exception of the National Bank, which occupies the promi- 
nent position of standing first in economy of management in all three 
respects, viz., (1) proportion of management expenditure to gross profits, 
(2) percentage upon “ Discounts, etc.,” and (3) percentage upon deposits, 
none of the other banks stand so as to admit of them being grouped, as 
we grouped them when comparing gross profits with expenses of man- 
agement, nor is there any general similarity between the order they 
stand in with respect to percentage of expenses upon “ Discounts, etc.,” 
and percentage of expenses upon deposits. The following table sum- 
marizes the results of our examination so far, and may be of use as 
a reference in what we may still have to say. The figures (1) (2), etc., 
show the order in which the banks stand in respect of economy: 








Expenses of Percentage upon 


Management. Gross Profits. Discount, etc. Deposits. 
Bank of Scotland.... £ 159,023 ea 40% (4) vi 1.653 (5) 1.101 (2) 
Royal Bank......... 145,695 7 44 (2) 1.643 (4) 1.221 (5) 
Commercial Bank... 124,822 o 4© (3) ”" 1.622 (3) 1.205 (4) 
National Bank...... 120,021 oe 43 (1) wis 1.401 (1) 0.883 (1) 
Union Bank........ 12c, 768 ‘és 48 (5) i 1.657 (6) I .200 (3) 
Clydesdale Bank.... 103,165 ~ 44 (2) ‘as 1.557 (2) 1.229 (6) 


These figures show that the expenses per cent. on the loan business 
range from about 28s. to about 33s., and on the deposit business from 
about 17s. 8d. to about 24s. 6d. It will form matter for future inquiry 
whether the gradation from the lower to the higher percentages admits 
of explanation.—Brztish Economzst. 
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BANK TAXATION. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Mercantile National Bank v. The Mayor, Aldermen and Com- 
monalty of the City of New York. 

The existing system of taxation in New York for local purposes does not dis- 
criminate between National bank shares and the other moneyed capital of individual 
tax-payers, and therefore is not forbidden by the act of Congress which authorizes 
the taxation of National banking associations. 

The discrimination consists, it was maintained, in exempting from assessment by 
the State laws, so much of the moneyed capital of individual tax-payers that what 
remains, including the capital represented by the National bank shares, is subjected 
to a higher rate of taxation than is assessed on the moneyed capital generally of 
the tax-payers. An examination of the several exemptions—shares of stock in 
State corporations, investments in life insurance companies, State stocks, municipal 
bonds and savings bank deposits—does not show such an unfriendly discrimination 
against the banks as is forbidden by National law. 

Mr. JUSTICE MATTHEWS delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The proposition which the appellant seeks to establish is, that the 
State of New York, in seeking to tax National bank shares, has not 
complied with the condition contained in section 5,219 of the Revised 
Statutes, that such taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of such State, “in that, it has by legislation expressly exentpted from all 
taxes in the hands of the individual citizens numerous species of 
moneyed capital, aggregating in actual value the sum of $1,686,000,000, 
whilst it has by its law subjected National bank shares in the hands of 
individual holders thereof (aggregating a par value of $83,000,000), and 
State bank shares (having a like value of $22,815,700), to taxation upon 
their full actual value, less only a proportionate amount of the real 
estate owned by the bank.” This exemption, it is claimed, is of a “very 
material part relatively” of the whole, and renders the taxation of 
National bank shares void. 

The exemptions thus referred to are classified as follows: 

ist. The shares of stock in the hands of the individual shareholders 
of all incorporated “moneyed or stock corporations deriving an income 
or profit from their capital or otherwise, incorporated by the laws of 
New York, not including trust companies and life insurance companies, 
and State or National banks.” The value of such shares, it is admitted, 
amounts to $755,018,892. 

2d. Trust companies and life insurance companies. The actual value 
of the shares of stock in trust companies amounts to $32,018,900, and 
the actual value of the shares in life insurance companies amounts to 
$3,540,000, which life insurance companies, it is admitted, are the owners 
of personal property consisting of mortgages, loans, stocks, and bonds 
to the value of $195,257,305. 

3d. Savings banks and the deposits therein. The deposits amount to 
$437,107,501, and an accumulated surplus to $68 669,001. 

4th. Certain municipal bonds issued by the city of New York under 
an act passed in 1880, of the value of $13,467,000. 

5th. Shares of stock in corporations created by States other than New 
York, in the hands of individual holders, residents of said State, amount- 
ing to $250,000,000. 
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It is argued by the appellant that these exemptions bring the case 
within the decision of Boyer v. Bover, 113 U. S., 689. In that case, 
referring to the legislation of Pennsylvania, it was said: “ The burden 
of county taxation imposed by the latter act has at all events been 
removed from all bonds or certificates of loan issued by any railroad 
company incorporated by the State; from shares of stock in the hands 
of stockhoiders of any institution or company of the State which in its 
corporate capacity is liable to pay tax into the State Treasury under the 
act of 1859; from mortgages, judgments, and recognizances of every 
kind ; from: moneys due or owing upon articles of agreement for the sale 
of real estate; from all loans, however made, by corporations which are 
taxable for State purposes when such corporations pay into the State 
Treasury the required tax on such indebtedness.” 

This enumeration of exempted property, the amounts of which when 
stated in the bill and admitted by the demurrer, was held to include 
such a material portion relatively of the moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens as to make the tax upon the shares of National 
banks an unfair discrimination against that class of property, but no 
attempt was made in the opinion of the Court to define the meaning of 
the words “moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens” as used 
in the statute, or to enumerate all the various kinds of property or 
investments that came within its description, or to show that shares of 
stock in the hands of stockholders of every institution, company or cor- 
poration of a State, having a capital employed for the purpose of earning 
dividends or profits for its stockholders, were taxable as moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens. 

It is accordingly contended on behalf of the appellees in the present 
case, Ist, that the shares of stock in the various companies incorporated 
by the laws of New York as moneyed or stock corporations, deriving an 
income or profit from their capital or otherwise, including trust com- 
panies, life insurance companies, and savings banks, are not moneyed 
capital in the hands of the individual citizen within the meaning of the 
act of Congress ; 2d, that if any of them are, then the corporations them- 
selves are taxed under the laws of New York in such a manner and to 
such an extent that the shares of stock therein are subject to a tax equal 
to that which is assessed upon shares of National banks; and 3d, that if 
there are any exceptions, they are immaterial in amount and based upon 
considerations which exclude them from the operation of the rule of 
relative taxation intended by the act of Congress. a a ee 

The key to the proper interpretation of the act of Congress is its 
policy and purpose. The object of the law was to establish a system of 
National banking institutions, in order to provide a uniform and secure 
currency for the people, and to facilitate the operations of the Treasury 
of the United States. The capital of each of the banks in this system 
was to be furnished entirely by private individuals; but, for the protec- 
tion of the government and the people, it was required that this capital, 
so far as it was the security for its circulating notes, should be invested 
in the bonds of the United States. These bonds were not subjects of 
taxation ; and neither the banks themselves, nor their capital, however 
invested, nor the shares of stock therein held by individuals, could be 
taxed by the State in which they were located without the consent of 
Congress, being exempted from the powers of the States in this respect, 
because these banks were means and agencies established by Congress 
in execution of the powers of the government of the United States. It 
was deemed consistent, however, with these national uses, and otherwise 
expedient, to grant to the States the authority to tax them within the 
limits of a rule prescribed by the law. In fixing those limits it became 
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necessary to prohibit the States from imposing such a burden as would 
prevent the capital of individuals from freely seeking investment in 
institutions which it was the express object of the law to establish and 
promote. The business of banking, including all the operations which 
distinguish it, might be carried on under State laws, either by corpora- 
tions or private persons, and capital in the form of money might be 
invested and employed by individual citizens in many single and separate 
operations forming substantial parts of the business of banking. A tax 
upon the money of individuals, invested in the form of shares of stock 
in National banks, would diminish their value as an investment and 
drive the capital so invested from this employment, if at the same 
time similar investments and similar employments under the authority of 
State laws were exempted from an equal burden. The main purpose, 
therefore, of Congress, in fixing limits to State taxation on investments 
in the shares of National banks, was to render it impossible for the State, 
in levying such a tax, to create and foster an unequal and unfriendly 
competition, by favoring institutions or individuals carrying on a 
similar business and operations and investments of a like character. 
The language of the act of Congress is to be read in the light of its 
policy. 

Applying this rule of construction, we are led, in the first place, to 
consider the meaning of the words “ other moneyed capital,” as used in 
the statute. Of course it includes shares in National banks; the use of 
the word “other” requires that. If bank shares were not moneyed 
capital, the word “ other” in this connection would be without signifi- 
cance. But “moneyed capital” does not mean all capital the value of 
which is measured in terms of money. In this sense, all kinds of real 
and personal property would be embraced by it, for they all have an 
estimated value as the subjects of sale. Neither does it necessarily 
include all the forms of investment in which the interest of the owner is 
expressed in money. Shares of stock in railroad companies, mining 
companies, manufacturing companies, and other corporations, are repre- 
sented by certificates showing that the owner is entitled to an interest, 
expressed in money value, in the entire capital and property of the 
corporation, but the property of the corporation which constitutes its 
invested capital may consist mainly of real and personal property, which, 
in the hands of individuals, no one would think of calling moneyed 
capital, and its business may not consist in any kind of dealing in money, 
or commercial representatives of money. 

So far as the policy of the government in reference to National banks 
is concerned, it is indifferent how the States may choose to tax such 
corporations as those just mentioned, or the interests of individuals in 
them, or whether they should be taxed at all. Whether property inter- 
est in railroads, in manufacturing enterprises, in mining investments 
and others of that description, are taxed or exempt from taxation, in 
the contemplation of the law, would have no effect upon the success of 
National banks. There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that Congress 
intended, in respect to these matters, to interfere with the power and 
policy of the States. The business of banking, as defined by law and 
custom, consists in the issue of notes payable on demand, intended to 
circulate as money where the banks are banks of issue; in receiving 
deposits payable on demand; in discounting commercial paper; making 
loans of money on collateral security; buying and selling bills of 
exchange ; negotiating loans, and dealing in negotiable securities issued 
by the Government, State and National, and municipal and other corpo- 
rations. These are the operations in which the capital invested in 
National banks is employed, and it is the nature of that employment 
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which constitutes it in the eye of this statute “moneyed capital.” Cor- 
porations and individuals carrying on these operations do come into 
competition with the business of National banks, and capital in the 
hands of individuals thus employed is what is intended to be described 
by the act of Congress. That the words of the law must be so limited 
appears from another consideration ; they do not embrace any moneyed 
capital in the sense just defined, except that in the hands of individual 
citizens. This excludes moneyed capital in the hands of corporations, 
although the business of some corporations may be such as to make the 
shares therein belonging to individuals, moneyed capital in their hands, 
as in the case of banks. A railroad company, a mining company, an 
insurance company, or any other corporation of that description, may 
have a large part of its capital invested in securities payable in money, 
and so may be the owners of moneyed capital; but, as we have already 
seen, the shares of stock in such companies held by individuals are not 
moneyed capital. 

The terms of the act of Congress, therefore, include shares of 
stock or other interests owned by individuals in all enterprises in 
which the capital employed in carrying on its business is money, 
where the object of the business is the making of profit by its use 
as money. The moneyed capital thus employed is invested for that 
purpose in securities by way of loan, discount, or otherwise, which 
are from time to time, according to the rules of the business, reduced 
again to money and reinvested. It includes money in the hands of 
individuals employed in a similar way, invested in loans, or in secu- 
rities for payment in money, either as an investment of a permanent 
character, or {temporarily with a view to sale or repayment and rein- 
vestment. In this way the moneyed capital in the hands of indivi- 
duals is distinguished from what is known generally as personal 
property. © Accordingly, it was said in Evansville Bank v. Britton, 105 
U.S. 322: “ The act of Congress does not make the tax on personal 
property the measure of the tax on the bank shares in the State, but 
the tax on moneyed capital in the hands of the individual citizens. 
Credits, money loaned at interest, and demands against persons or 
corporations are more purely representative of moneyed capital than 
personal property, so far as they can be said to differ. Undoubtedly 
there may be said to be much personal property exempt from taxa- 
tion without giving bank shares a right to similar exemption, because 
personal property is not necessarily moneyed capital. But the rights, 
credits, demands, and money at interest mentioned in the Indiana 
statute, from which dona fide debts may be deducted, all mean 
moneyed capital invested in that way. 

This definition of moneyed capital in the hands of individuals 
seems to us to be the idea of the law, and ample enough to embrace 
and secure its whole purpose and policy. 

From this view, it follows that the mode of taxation adopted by 
the State of New York in reference to its corporations, excluding 
for the present trust companies and Savings banks, does not operate 
in such a way as to make the tax assessed upon shares of National 
banks at a greater rate than that imposed upon other moneyed 
Capital in the hands of individual citizens. 

This is the conclusion reached on similar grounds by the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York. In the case of McMahon v. Palmer, 102 N. Y. 176, 
that court said: “ Our system of laws, with reference to the taxation 
of incorporated companies and capital invested therein, has been 
carefully framed with a view of reaching all taxable property and 
subjecting it to equality of burden, so far as that object is attainable 
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in a matter so complex. In view of the wide variation in the em- 
ployable value of such investments and the frequent mutations in 
their conditions, it is by no means certain that this object has not 
been attained with reasonable accuracy. It is quite clear, from even ’ 
this cursory review of the statutes, that if any discrimination is 
made by our laws in taxing capital invested, it is not to the preju- 
dice of that employed in banking corporations. Even if this were 
not the result of the statute, we are of opinion that investments in 
the shares of companies named do not come within the meaning of 
that clause in the Federal statutes, referring to other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individuals. That phrase, as generally 
employed, distinguishes such capital from other personal property 
and investments in the various manufacturing and industrial enter- 
prises. And this is the sense in which it is used in our tax laws, as 
appears by reference to the statutes.” 

The cases of trust companies and Savings banks require separate 
consideration. Section 312 of Chapter 409 of the Act of 1882 is a 
re-enactment of Section 3 of Chapter 596 of the Laws of 1880, ex- 
cept that in the latter, trust companies were included with banks and 
banking institutions, so as to subject the stockholders therein to the 
same rule of assessment and taxation on the value of their shares of 
stock. The present statute omits them from the corresponding sec- 
tion. The consequence is, that trust companies are taxable, as other 
corporations under the Act of 1857, for local purposes, upon the 
actual value of their capital stock. By Chapter 361 of the Laws of 
1881, as amended, they are subjected to a franchise tax, in the na- 
ture of an income tax payable to the State for State purposes. It is 
argued trom this legislation, in reference to the taxation of trust com- 
panies, that it discloses an evident intent to discriminate in favor of 
the latter as between them and the banks, including national banks; 
and it is argued that, considering the nature of the business in which 
trust companies are engaged, it is a material and unfriendly dis- 
crimination in favor of State institutions engaged to some extent in a 
competing business with that of National banks. Trust companies, how- 
ever, in New York, according to the powers conferred upon them by 
their charters and habitually exercised, are not in any proper sense of 
the word banking institutions. They have the following powers: To 
receive moneys in trust and to accumulate the same at an agreed rate 
of interest ; to accept and execute all trusts of every description com- 
mitted to them by any person or corporation or by any court of 
record; to receive the title to real or personal estate on trusts crea- 
ted in accordance with the laws of the State, and to execute such 
trusts; to act as agent for corporations in reference to issuing, reg- 
istering and transferring certificates of stock and bonds, and other 
evidences of debt; to accept and execute trusts for married women 
in respect to their separate property ; and to act as guardian for the 
estates of infants. It is required that their capital shall be invested 
in bonds and mortgages on unincumbered real estate in the State of 
New York worth double the amount loaned thereon, or in stocks of 
the United States or of the State of New York, or of the incorpora- 
ted cities of that State. 

It is evident, from this enumeration of powers, that trust com- 
panies are not banks in the commercial sense of that word, and do 
not perform the functions of banks in carrying on the exchanges of 
commerce. They receive money on deposit, it is true, and invest it 
in loans, and so deal, therefore, in money and securities for money 
in such a way as properly to bring the shares of stock held by 
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individuals therein within the definition of moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals, as used in the act of Congress. But we fail 
to find in the record any sufficient ground to believe that the rate of 
taxation, which in fact falls upon this form of investment of moneyed 
capital, is less than that imposed upon shares of stock in National 
banks. 

It appears from the tax laws of New York applicable to the subject, as 
judicially construed by the Court of Appeals of that State, that the capi- 
tal stock of such a corporation is to be assessed at its actual value. The 
actual value of the whole capital stock is ascertained by reference, 
among other standards, to the market price of its shares, so that the 
aggregate value of the entire capital may be the market price of one 
multiplied by the whole nunber of shares. (Oswego Starch Factory 
v. Dolloway, 21 N. Y. 449; The People v. The Commissioners of 
Taxes, 95 N. Y. 554.) From this are to be deducted, of course, the 
real estate of the corporation otherwise taxed, and the value of such 
part of the capital stock as is invested in non-taxable property, such 
as securities of the United States. In addition to this, the corpora- 
tion, as already stated, pays to the State as a State tax, a tax upon 
its franchise based upon its income; the tax on the capital being for 
local purposes. 

It is evident, we think, that taxation in this mode is, at least, equal to 
that upon the shares of individual stockhoiders, for if the same prop- 
erty was held for the same uses and taxed by the same rule, in the hands 
of individuals, as moneyed capital, it would be subject to precisely the 
same deductions; in addition to which, the individual would be entitled 
to make a further deduction of any debts he might owe. Upon these 
grounds, therefore, we are of opinion that this mode of taxing trust 
companies does not create the inequality which the appellant alleges. 

In the case of savings banks, we assume that neither the bank itself 
nor the individual depositor is taxed on account of the deposits. The 
language of the statute (section 4, chapter 456, Laws of 1857) is as 
follows: “ Deposits in any banks for savings, which are due to the 
depositors, . . . shall not be liable to taxation, other than the real 
estate and stocks which may be owned by such bank or company, and 
which are now liable to taxation under the laws of this State.” 

According to the stipulation in this case, the deposits in such banks 
amount to $437,107,501, with an accumulated surplus of $68,669,001. It 
cannot be denied that these deposits constitute moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals within the terms of any definition which can be 
given to that phrase; but we are equally clear that they are not within 
the meaning of the act of Congress in such a sense as to require that, 
if they are exempted from taxation, shares of stock in National banks 
must thereby also be exempted from taxation. No one can suppose for 
a moment that Savings banks come into any possible competition with 
National banks of the United States. They are what their name indi- 
cates, banks of deposit for the accumulation of small savings belonging 
to the industrious and thrifty. To promote their growth and progress 
is the obvious interest and manifest policy of the State. Their multipli- 
cation cannot in any 6ense injuriously affect any legitimate enterprise in 
the community. We have already seen that, by previous decisions of 
this Court it has been declared that “it could not have been the inten- 
tion of Congress to exempt bank shares from taxation because some 
moneyed capital was exempt;” Hepburn v. School Directors, 23 Wallace, 
480; and that “the act of Congress was not intended to curtail the 
State power on the subject of taxation. It simply required that capital 
invested in National banks should not be taxed at a greater rate than 
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like property similarly invested. It was not intended to cut off the 
power to exempt particular kinds of property, if the Legislature chose to 
do so.” (Adams v. Nashville,95 U.S., 19.) The only limitation, upon 
deliberate reflection, we now think it necessary to add, is that these 
exemptions should be founded upon just reason, and not operate as an 
unfriendly discrimination against investments in National bank shares. 
However large, therefore, may be the amount of moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals, in the shape of deposits in Savings banks as now 
organized, which the policy of the State exempts from taxation for its 
own purposes, that exemption cannot affect the rule for the taxation of 
shares in National banks, provided they are taxed at a rate not greater 
than other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens otherwise 
subject to taxation. 

It is further objected, on similar grounds, to the validity of the assess- 
ment complained of in this case, that municipal bonds of the city of 
New York, to the amount of $13,467,000, are also exempted from taxa- 
tion. The amount of the exemption in this case is comparatively small, 
looking at the whole amount of personal property and credit which are 
the subjects of taxation; not large enough, we think, to make a material 
difference in the rate assessed upon National bank- shares; but, inde- 
pendently of that consideration, we think the exemption is immaterial. 
Bonds issued by the State of New York, or under its authority by its 
public municipal bodies, are means for carrying on the work of the 
government, and are not taxable even by the United States, and it is not 
a part of the policy of the government which issues them to subject 
them to taxation for its own purposes. Such securities undoubtedly 
represent moneyed capital, but as from their nature they are not ordi- 
narily the subjects of taxation, they are not within the reason of the 
rule established by Congress for the taxation of National bank shares. 

The same considerations apply to what is called an exemption from taxa- 
tion of shares of stock corporations created by other States and owned 
by citizens of New York, which it is agreed amount to at least the sum of 
$250,000,000. It isnot pretended, however, that this exemption is based 
upon the mere will of the Legislature of the State. The courts of New 
York hold that they are not the proper subjects of taxation in the State of 
New York, because they have no sztus within its territory for that 
purpose. (Hoyt v. The Commissioners, of Taxes, 23 N. Y. 224; People, 
ex rel. &¢.v. The Commissioners, 4 Hun. 595.) The objection would be 
equally good if made to the non-taxation ot real estate owned by citizens 
of New York, but not within its limits. Clearly the property to be taxed 
under the rule prescribed for the taxation of National bank shares must 
be property which, according to the law of the State, is the subject of 
taxation within its jurisdiction. 

Upon these grounds, substantially the same as those on which the 
Circuit Judge proceeded, 28 Fed. Rep, 776, we are of opinion that 
the appellant is not entitled to the relief prayed for. 

The degree of the Circuit Court is, therefore, affirmed. 

Mr. JUSTICE BLATCHFORD took no part in the decision of this case. 





CANADIAN INDEBTEDNESS.—A Toronto paper takes a very gloomy view of the 
financial condition of Canada, and has gone to considerable trouble to show how 
heavy is the burden of debt under which it labors. The net debt per family is 
about $234, and the interest per family is $9.36. The debt on the family calcula- 
tion is double that of the United States and the interest more than double. Going 
into details, every man, woman and child in the union is saddled with a debt of $50, 
and if seven years’ wheat crops were devoted to liquidating the national debt there 
would still be an adverse balance. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


GEORGIA LAND THIEVES. 


The land thieves have grown so bold in the wire grass region of Geor- 
gia that they have stolen millions of acres of the finest timber lands in 
the State. Their operations have been far-reaching, and the timber dis- 
tricts are suffering from the blighting effects of bogus titles which the 
land sharks have sown broadcast. They constitute the terror of the 
timber belt, and so expert have they become that conviction will be very 
dificult. They have secured lists of justices of the inferior courts, 
justices of the different districts, and the records of land grants, so that 
they can make up a chain of titles running back to the earliest grants, 
150 years ago. With this valuable information at hand forgery becomes 
easy and conviction difficult. Operations in wild lands have been 
so spirited that the records in the Wild Land office show the amazing 
fact that often one piece of wild land will be returned for taxation by as 
many as ten persons, and frequently whole districts will average five 
owners for every lot. If aman wants to start a saw mill or a turpentine 
farm he can go toa land shark and get a chain of forged titles fora 
nominal sum and goto work. If the real owner goes to law the value 
of the land is soon consumed in costs. The land sharks have fortified 
themselves so well that in suits the bogus title often triumphs over the 
genuine title, for in the former the chain is made complete, while in the 
latter there is often a break. 


WHAT FRANCE PAID TO GERMANY. 


The indemnity could be paid under the treaty of Frankfort in eilher 
gold or silver; but that fact does not impress Mr. Manning. As a 
matter of fact the indemnity was paid chiefly in silver; but that little 
fact does not in the least affect the even tenor of Mr. Manning’s rea- 
soning. As it is common to hear of the enormous sums of gold paid 
by France to Germany, it may be well to publish an official statement 
on this subject. France had to pay 5,301,145,078 francs, the milliards 
being the principal, the remainder interest. Of this sum 325,157,309 
francs were paid in kind, especially the Eastern railroad. The rest was 
paid in drafts, bills of exchange, paper money, silver or gold. 

The total payment in gold was 127,250 thalers, 21 gr. and 5 pf. in 
German coins; 273,192,330 francs in Latin-Union coins; and £702,410s. 
in English coins, that is, less than 5% per cent. of the indemnity paid 
by France to Germany was paid in gold. In addition, France paid 
y_ Prono in sterling bills of exchange and $34,645 in Bank 
of England notes. It appears, then, that on a liberal compu- 
tation the Germans received about 18 per cent. of their war 
indemnity in gold or its equivalent. The rest was paid in silver or 
its equivalent, especially in German thalers, Latin-Union francs, Dutch 
guilders, Hamburg marks, and South German florins. Every cent has 
been duly accounted for by the German Treasury Department, and the 
plain truth is that Germany received from France chiefly silver or its 
equivalent, and paid its own expenses when it saw fit to make large 
gold purchases. These purchases it could have made without the French 
indemnity, for the credit of Germany happens to be good in all financial 
markets—as good certainly as that of France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. It is very easy and very cheap to charge the fall in 
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the price of silver to German sales. But in the first place the charge 
cannot be substantiated, and in the next place France gave so much 
silver to Germany that the latter country had to “unload” because it 
had more on hand than it could readily use.—Sosfon Beacon. 


THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Mr. John J. Valentine, of Wells, Fargo & Co., the well-known authority 
on gold and silver production, has issued his annual statement of 
precious metals produced in the States and Territories west of the 
Missouri river (including British Columbia, and receipts by express from 
the West Coast States of Mexico) during 1886. It shows aggregate 
product as follows: Gold, $30,773,759 ; silver, $53,776,055 ; copper, $9,276,- 
755; lead, $9,185,192; total gross result, $103,011,761. The facilities 
afforded for the transportation of bullion, ores and base metals by the 
extension of railroads into mining districts increase the difficulty of 
verifying the reports of the products from several important localities ; 
and the general tendency is to exaggeration when the actual values are 
not obtainable from authentic sources. But the aggregate result, as 
shown herein, may be relied on with reasonable confidence as approxi- 


mately correct. 
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$30,773,759 
53)779,055 
9,270,755 
9,185,192 


$103,011,761 


Annual products of lead, copper, silver and gold in the States and 
Territories west of the Missouri river, 1879, 1886: 
Productionas per WF, & 
Co.’s statements including amounts Product after deducting 
Srom B. Columbia & West amounts from B. Columbia 
Coast of Mexico. and West Coast of Mexico. 
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The exports of silver during the past year to Japan, China, the Straits, 
etc., have been as follows: From London, $26,519,328; from Marseilles, 
$956,650; from Venice, $ ; from San Francisco, $16,558,612. Total, 
$44,034,590, as against $56,109,949 last year. Pound sterling estimated 
at $4.84. The exhibits of production and mintage indicate a steady de- 
velopment of the minting interests of the United States of America, and 
also of Mexico, and with the increasing facilities of railway communica- 
tions fostering every department of industry, the outlook for a continued 
growth in the product of precious metals is flattering. 


INDIA AND THE ENGLISH. 


A returned American missionary has given to the Rochester Post- 
Express his views in regard to English rule in India and the effect of 
railway construction in that country, as follows: “ Many and various are 
the accounts which have been written of the effects of English rule in 
India, but I am inclined to think that it is, on the whole, beneficent. 
While the educated Indians are impatient of any rule, the great mass of 
the people are content. Whatever the ruler, their burdens will be 
equally heavy. Much is said of the exorbitant taxation which prevails 
throughout India. Inthe first place taxation is necessary for the sup- 
port of the Government. None of the money thus raised is sent to 
England. The Englisa have spoiled [ndia, it is true, but it has been by 
commerce and not by extortion. The reason that ordinary taxation 
seems such a burden is that the mass of the people are living in 
wretched, ignorant and degrading poverty. The average wages for an 
Indian laborer are $25 per year, and the average farm is five acres in ex- 
tent. The whole of Central [India will soon be opened up by the rail- 
roads, which are being rapidly constructed all over the country. Over 
1,500 miles of road have already been built. These roads are con- 
structed by corporations with a guaranty of 5 per cent. interest on the 
money invested, In consideration of this guaranty the Government 
reserves the right to purchase the roads in twenty years, and the Gov- 
ernment is taking advantage of this right. This, in time, will become 
an immense source of revenue. These railroads, although they will in 
time become a source of great commercial advantage, at first cause 
great suffering and distress among the mass of the people. For instance, 
a railroad taps a great rice-growing region. A foreign market is 
afforded and the price of that commodity is doubled. This is grand for 
the rice growers, but what becomes of the people to whom rice means 
existence? They are reduced to the verge of starvation.” 


THE COST OF BEING “*ORDERED OVT.” 


“The freight handlers and ‘longshoremen in New York,” the Phila- 
delphia Ledger reminds us, “‘ were ‘ordered out’ merely to help the coal 
handlers, and their strike has altogether failed of its intended effect in 
that direction. But the men have already lost over $100,000 in wages, 
many of their places have been filled by strangers, and they have brought 
into the City of New York perhaps two thousand laborers with whom 
they will hereafter have to compete or divide what work is to be had, or 
leave their homes to find work elsewhere. This is a feature of strikes 
that is not often considered. Labor, even more freely than other com- 
modities, flows to the place where there is a demand for it. A strike 
invites idle laborers from everywhere to the new market. Ina big city 
of diversified industries the effect on the general market is not always 
clearly seen, but in the mining regions, where there is only one kind of 
work to be done and a fixed population to do it, this result of strikes is 
most clearly shown. In one of the bituminous coal districts of this 
State long strikes, repeated several times within the last ten years, have 
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drawn into it fresh labor from all quarters, until now there are three times 
as many men in the district as are really required for the work to be done. 
Such observations on the natural course of events do not mean that men 
should accept whatever is offered them for fear or having their condi- 
tion made worse, but they ought to induce a much more careful con- 
sideration of questions in dispute before a strike is ordered than the 
‘walking delegates,’ with their own salaries assured, are likely to give 
them.” 
PROFIT-SHARING FOR TENANTS. 

Professor Felix Adler, of New York, some three years ago suggested 
a plan for the erection and management of model tenement houses, in- 
cluding a scheme by which the tenants should gradually become owners 
of their homes by sharing the profits of the rents paid. After a certain 
fixed interest on the capital invested has been taken out of the revenues 
of the house, the surplus is to be divided among the tenants in propor- 
tion to the rents they have paid, and held in trust as a reserve fund, 
from which rents could be paid in case of sickness or loss of employ- 
ment. If the accumulation of reserve at any time equals the estimated 
value of the tenement occupied, the tenant will receive enough stock to 
represent the tenement, and he will thus become virtual owner of his 
home and a further sharer in the profits of the whole enterprise. He 
will also, by this plan, be led naturally to have an interest in keeping the 
premises clean and in good repair. Professor Adler’s plan was taken 
up by a number of philanthropic capitalists and a fund was subscribed 
six months ago for the purchase of ground and erection of model tene- 
ment houses for the experiment. They will accommodate about six 
hundred persons. The rents are to be about the same as in neighboring 
tenements, which are far inferior. The stockholders are to receive four 
per cent. upon their investment, the cost of taxes and care of the build- 
ings will bring the fixed charges up to eight per cent., and yet the rents 
will afford a considerable profit to be divided among the tenants.— 
Springfield Union. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

One of the most remarkable instances of modern ‘‘check collecting’ came 
under my observation to-day, and I thought it migh:  ~ of interest to have 
it communicated to your readers, as follows: A check was drawn in Alexan- 
dria, Va., on April 9th, upon the First National Bank of that city, and sent 
to a firm in Philadelphia, who deposited it in the C. National Bank, and as 
a first-class business method, they sent it toa bank in a Western city which has 
been extensively advertising lately to take everything at par, from Kamskatka, 
to Mozambique, thus going out of its course several hundred miles. This 
liberal institution seems to have had a reciprocal account for all Eastern 
items with the S. National Bank of Philadelphia, so the check started on 
its round trip back again, and after getting to its starting place, was for- 
warded to us, who collected it direct. The most surprising thing about the 
occurrence is the risk which was evidently taken by some one in delaying 
the collection of the check, which was drawn for over $1,900. This risk 
was surely assumed by the bank in whose hands the check first fell, as it 
is reasonable to suppose that banks who advertise such low-rate facilities can- 
not guarantee early presentations. a Wk We 




















INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. Post DATED CHECK. 


Is a post dated check issued and negotiated for value, payable upon presenta- 
tion? One party claims it has no existence until day of date; another, that the 
issuing makes it live paper, and in order to govern the time of payment, it must be 
written in body of check. 

REPLY.—Certainly not. It is not payable, and the bank would not be justi- 
fied in paying it until the day of its date. The fact that it has been 
negotiated for value is of no consequence, and will not even deprive the 
drawer of the power of stopping its payment. The holder must wait until 
the day of its date before he has the right to present it for payment, and 
if payment is then refused, his only recourse is against the drawer. 


II. ‘*‘No PrRotTest’’ WRITTEN ON FACE OF DRAFT BY DRAWER. 


A party in Dighton, Kansas, makes a draft on a party in B, and writes across 
the face ‘‘ No Protest ;’”’ the same is forwarded for collection, first to Kansas City, 
from there it is sent to New York and from New York to B, where party on whom 
draft is drawn resides. _The New York bank list this item as cash with checks 
forwarded for collection to the bank at B. Should the bank at B protest the same 
in case of non-acceptance or non-payment, in order to hold indorsers, or are the 
words ‘‘ No Protest” across face sufficient reason for the bank at B not protesting 
the same? 

REPLY.—Protest is unnecessary. The words ‘‘No Protest” having been 
written into the draft by the drawer, become part of the instrument, and 
necessarily amount to a waiver of protest by him and by all who subse- 
quently indorse it. See BANKER’S MAGAZINE, vol. 34, pp. 313, 573. Numbers 


of October, 1879, January, 1880. 


III. TRANSFER OF SHARES IN A NATIONAL BANK. 


The National Banking Act provides R. S. § 5,139, that the capital stock of each 
association shall be ‘‘ transferable on the books of the association in such manner 
as may be prescribed in the by-laws or articles of association ;” and the by-laws of 
a National bank established in Massachusetts provide that shares therein shall be 
transferable ‘‘only on the books of the bank upon the return of the certificate 
properly indorsed.”” Under these circumstances can a shareholder make a pledge of 
his shares which will be good against an attaching creditor of the pledger by a 
simple delivery of the certificate, accompanied by a power of attorney to transfer 
on the books of the bank, but without an actual transfer to the pledgee being made 
upon such books? 

REPLY.—It is entirely clear that this may be done. Before the passage of 
the Statute of 1881, Ch. 302, requiring all transfers of stock in corporations to 
be made on the books of the corporation, the law of Massachusetts appears to 
have been settled as follows :. 

If the requirement that shares should be transferred only on the books of 


the corporation, was contained in the charter of incorporation or some public 
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act of the Legislature, then a transfer made in any other manner was in- 
operative against an attaching creditor. Fisher v. Essex Bank, 5 Gray, 373.+ 

If, however, there was no such provision in the charter or in any public law 
governing the corporation, the transfer would be good. Boston Music Hall 
v. Cory, 129 Mass., 435; and any by-law requiring such transfer was held to be a 
mere regulation by the corporation of its relations with its shareholders, made 
for its own protection and not to affect the rights of third persons. Sargent 
v. L£ssex Marine Railway, 9 Pick., 201. 

All these questions, however, so far as they relate to Massachusetts cor- 
porations, have now been settled by the Statute of 1884, Ch. 229, which 
makes a delivery of the certificate, accompanied with an assignment and power 
of attorney to transfer, sufficient against everybody except the corporation itself. 

But the question—what is a good transfer of shares in a National bank 
against an attaching creditor, is a question arising under the laws of the 
United States, as to which there must be one uniform rule throughout the 
whole United States; and is not affected by the peculiar rules which may 
prevail in Massachusetts or in any particular State. In Dickinson v. Central 
National Bank, 129 Mass., 279, decided in 1880, the Massachusetts Court 
held that an assignment of shares in a National bank by delivery of the 
certificate, accompanied with a power of attorney to transfer, was good 
against the assignee in bankruptcy of the assignor. There the by-law 
of the bank was similar to the one stated in the inquiry, but the 
Court expressly declined to decide whether, under the laws of the United 
States, the provision cited from the Banking Act and a by-law made there- 
under, requiring the transfer to be made on the books of the bank, pro- 
hibited a transfer in any other manner within the rule stated in Fisher v. 
Essex Bank supra, or was only a regulation made by the bank for its own 
protection within the doctrines of Savgent v. Essex Marine Railway supra. 

In Sibley v. Quinsigamond Nat. Bank, 133 Mass., 515, decided in 1882, 
where the by-law of the bank was similar, it was decided that shares stand- 
ing in the name of A, but really held in trust for B, the certificate for 
which had been indorsed by A to B, and was in B’s possession, could not 
be taken by the assignee in insolvency or an attaching creditor of A. In 
this case it was decided that the transfer was good by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts; but it was also said by the judge giving the opinion, that the 
rights of a transferer of stock in a National bank depend upon the proper 
construction of a statute of the United States; and that the statutes of 
Massachusetts relating to transfers of stock, and the decisions made upon 
them by its courts, have no direct bearing upon the question and furnish 
little aid in determining it; and that the proper rule of construction is to be 
found in the decisions of the Courts of the United States. 

About the same time the question came before Judge Lowell, in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, in the case of Continental Nat. Bank v. Lliot 
Nat. Bank, 7 Fed. Rep., 369, and he decided, after a full examination of 
all the authorities, that a transfer on the books of the bank is not neces- 
sary to protect a pledgee against an attaching creditor of the pledger. 

This decision is in accordance with the general current of authority through- 
out the United States, see Morawitz on Private Corporations, 2d Ed., § 195, 
and cases cited; and appears to settle the law upon the subject. 
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The First Nine Years of the Bank of England. An Enquiry into a Weekly 
Record of the Price of Bank Stock from August 17, 1694, to September 
17, 1793. By JAMEs E. THoroL_pD RoceErs, Oxford. At the Clarendon 
Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1887. 


All who have read Macaulay remember his brilliant pages devoted to the 
early and trying years of the Bank of England. Mr. Rogers having discov- 
ered some fresh material relating to the price of its stock during the first nine 
years of its existence, has gone over that period once more, and in less than 
two hundred pages has retold the story of its organization, its early trials 
and its efficiency in sustaining the government. Every one who is in the 
least interested in the history of banking, will get~- pleasure and profit from 
reading this work. The author does not profess to give many new facts 
besides the quotations of prices; but the facts are presented under another 
grouping, and in connection with the price quotations, especially those of 
foreign bills of exchange, possess a new significance. They also strengthen 
the conclusion that the aid so effectively administered to the public was the 
result, less of the efforts of any member of the English Ministry than of 
the sagacity and unselfish devotion of the managers of the bank. This 
conclusion is sustained by ample authority. We propose in an early number 
of the magazine to give an account of some of the unique experiences of 
the bank, drawn from this work; in the meantime we strongly commend the 
reading of it to all who are or should be interested in the fortunes of the 
greatest bank in the world. 


Public Debts. An Essay in the Science of Finance. By HENRY C. ADAMS, 
Ph. D., of the University of Michigan and Cornell University. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 


The author says that the purpose of his treatise is ‘‘to portray the prin- 
ciples which underlie the use of public credit. The essay is neither statistical 
nor historical, although it relies upon statistics and makes frequent appeals 
to history.”” The work is divided into three parts: public borrowing as a 
financial policy, national deficit financiering, and local deficit financiering. In 
the first, the author treats of modern public debts, their political and social 
tendencies and industrial effects, closing with an answer to the inquiry, ‘‘ When 
may States borrow money?’ In the second part is considered the financial 
management of a war, classification of public debts, liquidation of war accounts, 
peace management of a public debt, and closing with an answer to the 
question, ‘‘Ought public debts to be paid; if so, with what rapidity and in 
what manner?” The concluding part deals with a comparison of local and 
national debts, the growth of State indebtedness between 1830 and 1850, 
the subject of municipal indebtedness, and the policy of restricting govern- 
mental duties. 

From this glance the reader will learn what field has been covered. A 
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very considerable portion of the work possesses a timely interest. Municipal 
governing is a question of the highest order to-day, and the growth and 
management of municipal indebtedness are among the most important sub. 
divisions of the general question. The author makes an effective plea for the 
payment of the public debt, for which we feel like applauding him. Our 
readers are familiar with the position the magazine has always taken on that 
subject. A national debt is not a blessing. The author advances the following 
proposition : ‘‘ The payment of the principal of a debt tends neither to impoverish 
a nation nor to retard its material development, but, on the other hand, the 
maintenance of the principal and the constant payment of accruing interest 
tend to cripple the productive capacity of any people.” 

The work is excellent in arrangement, the style is clear, and we trust it will 
find its way to many readers. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the Civilized Werld for the Year 1887. Edited by J. ScoTT KELTIE. 
Revised after official returns. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 

To arrange in a convenient form the statistics of all countries, to give 
them accurately, so that they may be cited without fear of dispute, is the 
object of the Statesman’s Year Book. With such a vast subject of course 
changes and conditions must be constant. <A general article is devoted to the 
minor colonies of Great Britain, but Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, the Straits 
Settlements, the Cape Colony, Canada, and Australasia are discussed in separate 
articles. Upper Burmah, with its 190,500 square miles, and three million 
inhabitants, is now merged in India; but Corea is treated as a separate 
country. The colonial enterprise of Germany and France also occasions 
new matter. Statistics of population are always subject to modification, and 
all such changes in the world’s progress must find their variations in the 
Statesman’s Year Book. Then there are the commercial enterprises of many 
countries to be looked up and tabulated. The mass of material to be found 
in this work is infinite and the labor necessary hardly to be measured. 
In looking over that portion of the volume devoted to the United States, 
at once the scope and fullness of the information can be appreciated. Best 
of all, the index is very complete. 


Natural Law in the Business World. By HENRY Woop. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. 1887. 


The author says that he makes ‘‘ no claim to any new discoveries, or original 
theories in the domain of political economy.’’ Nor are the words of his book 
in any sense ‘‘directed against labor, but only against the abuses and evils 
that masquerade under its banner.” He expresses in strong, simple, direct 
language the conclusions on the labor question which have been reached with 
great unanimity by intelligent people. He shows that wealth and its blessings 
have always been the natural consequence of industry, temperance, frugality, 
and good judgment, and gives new point to the old lesson that the best friend 
of the workingman is first himself and next the Savings bank. Mr. Wood also 
shows how sentimental and impractical theories confuse the natural order and 
involve the industrial community in endless troubles and desperate demoralization. 
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The Law Relating to Banks and their Depositors and Bank Collections, by the 
EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, will probably be ready for delivery as soon 
as this number shall reach our readers. It is the first work of the kind 
that has been written especially for bankers, containing all the law on the 
subject. Nearly sixteen thousand cases have been carefully examined and 
cited in this work. The author has been careful to avoid all technical lan- 
guage, and believes that the work is written plainly enough to be entirely 
understood by every careful reader. All the principles are methodically arranged 
so as to be easily found, with head notes to each section and paragraph, 
besides a complete index. See advertisement for fuller description and price 
of the work. 


ALABAMA.—R. J. Terry, of Birmingham, proposes to erect a bank building at 
Anniston. Mr. R. C. Ross, of Iowa, will open a bank within a week or two at 
Scottsboro. The Tallapoosa County Bank, of Dadeville, has been organized with 
a capital of $500,00o—President, William Gray; Secretary, W. C. McIntosh. 
Dr. Jones and others, of Anniston, propose to erect a bank building at that place. 
The Decatur National Bank has been organized with a capital of $100,000, and 
will at once begin building—H. G. Bond, president, W. K. P. Wilson, late of 
Kansas City, will be cashier. Another National bank is to be opened at Birming- 
ham—S. D. Barnett, of Jackson, Miss., and other Mississippi and Alabama capi- 
talists will be stockholders. Cash capital $250,000. 


GEORGIA.—Judge Geo. B. Stovall and others have formed a company with a 
capital stock of $75,000 to establish a bank in Madison. The Elberton Loan and 
Savings Bank, of Elberton, has been organized with a capital stock of $200,000— 
T. M. Swift, N. G. Long, W. C. Smith, McAlpin Arnold, W. O. Jones, and 
others, directors. 

LovuIs!IANA.—The New Iberia National Bank, of New Iberia, has been organized 
with a capital stock of $50,000—Jos. A. Breux, Felix Patout, Pierre Lebron, James 
Gebert, August Pascal, and others, directors. 

MICHIGAN.—The State Bank, of Carson City, has been incorporated; capital 
stock $50,000—E. C. Cummings, S. H. Caswell and J. W. Hallet incorporators. 
The American Banking and Savings Association, of Detroit, has been incorporated; 
capital stock, $200,000—W. H. Stevens, Frank E. Snow and David Carter incor- 
porators. 

MISsSISsIPPI.—The First National Bank, of Aberdeen, has been authorized to 
commence business with a capital stock of $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY.—A bank building will be erected in Glassboro—Jos. H. Duffield, 
J. P. Whitney and Thos. W. Synnott are interested. 


OuI0.—A company with a capital stock of $30,000 has been formed in Cedar- 
ville, for the purpose of establishing a National bank in that place—Andrew Jack- 
son, Geo. W. Harper and Wm. M. Barber are interested. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mr. J. R. Lee, of Plymouth, is interested in a bank to be 
established at that place. The National Security Bank, Seventh street and Girard 
avenue, Philadelphia, will erect new and commodious quarters at Franklin street and 
Girard avenue at once. The Land Title and Trust Co., No. 621 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, will erect a handsome building at No. 60S Chestnut street. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA.—Messrs. M. S. Baily & Sons will open a National bank at 
Laurens, shortly. A committee consisting of Johnson Hagood, A. P. Manville, M. 
Brown, and W. H. Duncan, with a capital stock of $60,000, has been formed in 
Barnwell, for the purpose of opening a bank. 

TENNESSEE.—The Third National Bank, of Knoxville, has been organized with 
a capital stock of $250,000. Mr. William Vick, of Liberty, is interested in a bank 
to be established in that place. The First National Bank, of Ludington, will erect 
a two story building. 

VIRGINIA.—W. E. Gaines and J. P. Agnew, of Burkeville, have formed a com- 
pany with a capital stock of $50,000, to establish a bank. 


GEORGE P. FITCH, for many years Secretary of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of this city, died recently at his home, 149 East Thirty-fourth street. 
Mr. Fitch was born in Northampton, Mass., 79 years ago. When quite a young 
man he came to this city and entered the drug business. It was with the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, however, that he became known, having been 
connected with it for about 40 years. He retired from the position of secretary in 
1881 and took a trip abroad. Since his return he has lived quietly in his home on 
Thirty-fourth street. He was one of the early members of the Union League and 
the New England Society. 

THE BANK CLAUSE IN TH” NEW YORK SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY BILL.— 
The following is the amendment to the Saturday Half-Holiday bill, designed to 
protect the banks. (The bill has yet to be acted upon by the Assembly.) ‘‘ All 
bills, checks and notes otherwise presentable for acceptance or payment on any of 
the said days, shall be deemed to be payable and be presentable for acceptance or 
payment on the secular or business day next succeeding such holiday; or in the 
case of a half-holiday, shall be presentable for acceptance or payment at or before 
12 o'clock noon of that day. Provided, however, that for the purpose of protesting 
or otherwise holding liable any party to any bill of exchange, check or promissory 
note, and which shall not have been paid before 12 o’clock noon, on any Saturday, 
a demand of acceptance or payment thereof may be made any time after 12 o’clock 
noon on said Saturday and notice of protest or dishonor thereof may be given on 
the next succeeding secular or business day. And provided, further, that when any 
person shall on any Saturday receive for collection any check, bill of exchange or 
promissory note, such person shall not be deemed guilty of any neglect or omission 
of duty, nor incur any liability in not presenting for payment or acceptance, or col- 
lecting such check, bill of exchange or promissory note on that day. And provided, 
further, that in construing this section every Saturday until 12 o'clock noon shall be 
deemed a secular or business day.” 

TAXATION OF Boston City Bonps.—In answer to a letter from Mayor 
O’Brien, which contained the question, ‘* What amount, if any, of the bonds issued 
by the city of Boston have been taxed as personal property in recent years; in other 
words, what income does the city derive from bonds issued by it?’ Mr. Thomas 
Hills, chairman of the Board of Assessors, replied as follows: ‘* It is impossible to 
tell, They often appear in considerable amounts in the lists of trustees and con- 
servative investors. But this volume cannot be ascertained, as it involves the 
question what proportion of them are in the personal property we ‘doom’ in bulk 
without itemizing—a question that cannot be answered except in a very general 
way. The amount must aggregate to a large sum. I will ‘guess’ six or eight 
millions—an amount equal to the real estate valuation of some of the small wards. 
They are held in large amounts by Massachusetts Savings banks, where they are 
taxed one-half of one per cent. ; and the tax being paid to the State, diminishes by 
its amount the State tax and Boston’s share of it. They are held very largely by 
monetary institutions outside the State limits—to that extent there is of course no 
tax payable to our community.” 

SEVERE, BUT JusT.—The Senate Committee on Banks, in Indiana, has reported 
favorably a bill that strikes at the very freedom of a certain class of managers of 
banking institutions. Their bill provides that when the owners of a bank receive 
money on deposit when it is in a failing condition, or they contemplate insolvency, 
the act shall be a felony. For bankersor any other persons to draw checks or notes 
without providing means to pay them shall also be felony, the punishment in both 
instances to be from two to fourteen years’ imprisonment. It was alsoagreed upon, 
at the suggestion of Senator Fowler, that a clause shall be inserted providing that 
all banks, National and private, shall report annually their condition to the Auditor 
of State.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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TRADE DOLLARS REJECTED.—The Farmers’ National Bank of Reading, Penn., 
forwarded to the Assistant United States Treasurer at Philadelphia, 23,000 trade 
dollars. That functionary, when the dollars arrived, refused to receive them, and so 
telegraphed the bank. ‘he trade dollars were then ordered to be deposited in the 
vaults of the Bank of the Republic. The five other banks of that city have 80,000 
more ready for shipment. 


DAVID PREsTON, for 35 years the head of the banking house in Detroit bearing 
his name, whose death is noted elsewhere, went to Detroit in 1848, and entered the 
banking house of G. F. Lewis asa clerk. Four years later he started a private 
banking office of his own in the smallest way, and from that time to this had prose- 
cuted: his business until it had assumed large proportions. At the time of his death 
he was head of the Preston Bank of Detroit, incorporated under the State law, and 
was a large stockholder in the Metropolitan National bank of Chicago as the suc- 
cessor of the long established private banking house of Preston, Kean & Co., of 
that city. When the panic of 1873 so suddenly visited the financial world, Mr. 
Preston was caught with a large amount of his assets locked up in various forms in 
real estate, and a run upon his then private bank compelled its suspension for three 
days—Sept. 25-27. Heat once issued a statement setting forth his exact condition, 
and assuring the public that if he was allowed to manage his own offairs every debt 
should be paid and $250,000 remainder would be left. To the importunities of 
some of his business friends and of his legal advisers, to make an assignment as the 
best method to protect his creditors, he interposed a firm and flat refusal. In three 
days he had perfected arrangements by which he opened his doors, challenged the 
confidence of his depositors, and proceeded to transact business as before, in the 
mean time arranging for and liquidating his indebtedness. ‘So strenuous and suc- 
cessful were his exertions that by the middle of December he had paid off $650,000 
of obligations and established his credit on an impregnable foundation. His whole 
life abounded in beneficences, generally bestowed in religious channels and in 
his own denomination. ‘Their total sum extended into the hundreds of thousands. 

‘THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK.—Since its incorporation in 1853 has White’s 
Bank of Buffalo been doing a financial business. It has been regarded as one of 
the popular local business organizations. Within a few days this old stand-by has 
disappeared in name, and now the American Exchange Bank takes up its honorable 
career, with abundant promise of extending it to increased usefulness. ‘The change 
of name will not change the high estimation in which this bank has for over a third 
of a century been held. Changes have also been made recently in the management, 
which will certainly conduce to its further success. ‘The new officers are: John L. 
Williams, president; R. L. Howard, vice-president; S. W. Warren, cashier; A. 
B. Briggs, assistant cashier; R. L. Howard, S. O. Barnum, G. P. Sawyer, J. F 
Albright, jr., P. P. Miller, Daniel O’Day, J. L. Williams, O. G. Warren, C. W. 
Goodyear, N. K. Hopkins, G. E. Laverack, directors. Considered as a whole and 
also individually, this directory is one of unusual strength. John L. Williams, who 
succeeds the lamented James D. Warren as president, is every inch a man of busi- 
ness. He has large natural executive capacity, and this has had the benefit of 
extensive experience in numerous positions of trust. His standing has ever been 
unquestioned, and his frank, agreeable manner will gain new friends for the bank 
of which he is now the head. R. L.. Howard, the successful iron worker, has been 
the bank’s vice-president for several years, and has proved himself an esteemed 
and valuable official. S. W. Warren has been cashier for the past year, and 
from 1880 was assistant cashier. For the seven previous years he was connected 
with other city banks. He has excellent tact and judgment in matters of finance. 
A. B. Briggs, the assistant cashier, has been in the banking business for ten years, 
and is a worthy aid to Mr. Warren. The new menadded to the board of directors are 
among the solid and reliable business men of Buffalo. They are Daniel O’ Day, the 
successful oil and gas producer; John L. Williams, formerly of the Western Trans- 
portation Company; P. P. Miller, treasurer of the Citizens’ Gas Company ; J. J. 
Albright, jr., of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company; C. W. 
Goodyear, of the United Lumber Company, and G. E. Laverack, of the wholesale 
grocer firm of Laverack & Co. The older directors are equally well known and 
esteemed as men of business, and all have in a large degree the confidence of their 
fellow citizens. With a capital of $200,000, a surplus of $45,000, and such a 
management as that here outlined, the old bank under its new name cannot but 
increase its usefulness and its prosperity. 
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DECISION AGAINST THE BosTON PaciFIC BANK.—In the case of Mary J. 
Eaton against the Pacific National Bank, the full bench of the Supreme Court has 
ordered judgment to be entered for the plaintiff for $4,000 and interest from Janu- 
ary 10, 1882. On September 13, 1881, the directors voted that the capital stock be 
increased to $1,000.000. On September 28, 1881, the plaintiff paid the defendant 
$4,000 and received a receipt ‘‘on account of subscription to new stock.” The 
bank subsequently suspended and refused to return the money plaintiff had sub- 
scribed. 

AN EMBEZZLER CAPTURED IN CANADA BY THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
OF NEw YorK.—On March 15, 1886, E. H. Abbott, Supreme Secretary of the 
Order of the Royal Templars of Temperance, Buffalo, New York, made applica- 
tion to the American Surety Company, of New York, for a bond of $10,000 to 
secure the Order for any dishonest act of his as such secretary. The company made 
the necessary investigatior and issued the bond to Abbott on his payment of the 
premium thereon. Abbott had previously filed a bond with personal sureties, and 
it has been ascertained that at the time of taking out the bond of the American 
Surety Company he had concealed an embezzlement of at least $1,000 so artfully as 
to escape detection by his superiors. It is presumed that his motive in applying to 
the Surety Company was to transfer, if possible, the liability from his personal 
friends, the bondsmen, to said company. After taking out the bond of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, he ascertained that the company had a summary way of 
dealing with defaulters, and that he could more safely repose under the personal 
surety than under the corporate bond. He accordingly did not file the American 
Surety Company’s bond with the Order, but allowed the bond of his friends to 
remain in its place. The Order rested under the belief that Abbott had furnished 
the American Surety Company’s bond, but neglected even to see that it had been 
filed. 

Just sixteen days prior to the expiration of the Surety Company’s bond, namely, on 
Sunday, Feb. 27, 1887, Abbott absconded to Canada with $16,000 of the funds of 
the Order, and took with him, also, the bond of the Suerty Company, which he had 
purchased but never put in force. He thought he could save himself from prose- 
cution, and accordingly mailed the following letter, without date, but which was 
posted on the train of the Hamilton and Toronto Railway Post Office : 

Richard A. Elmer, President, 160 Broadway, N. Y.: 

DEAR SIR :—The amount of my shortage was $15,800. I do not think your 
company should pay, for the reason that my bond (10,708) was never accepted or 
filed. It was never out of my possession. If the bond was in your possession 
would it relieve the company from paying the loss? A letter will reach me at 
Montreal, Quebec. [Signed, ] E. H. ABBOTT. 

It would seem to have been the height of injustice on the part of the Surety 
Company to pursue Abbott for the benefit of the Order, after he had taken pains 
to save the company from liability, but such was the fact. The American Surety 
Company assumed that there was a moral obligation resting upon it to prosecute 
Abbott, if possible, in Canada, and compel him to return such portion of the funds 
embezzled as had not been squandered. Abbott had taken with him a certain portion 
tof the funds in drafts drawn to his own order on New York for $9,000, and these 
the Surety Company captured before the proceeds got into his possession. After a 
hree weeks’ chase, in which Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto were thoroughly 
searched, the Surety Company’s operator located Abbott at a point near the 
Northern shore of Lake Erie, and at once arrested him under the laws of Canada, 
(32-33 Victoria) for carrying stolen property into the Dominion. It was not clear, 
however, that a conviction under that statute was certain, and Abbott was allowed 
to restore, for the benefit of the Order, $3,500 in cash and property valued at 
$1,500. In the meantime four indictments have been found by the Grand Jury of 
Erie County, New York, and Abbott, in consequence, remains an exile in Canada. 

By the prompt and voluntary action of the American Surety Company the Order 
loses only a little more than $2,000, instead of $16,000, originally taken. 

This is the third absconder that the American Surety Company has captured in 
Canada within the past year, and during the same period it has secured the con- 
viction of many defaulters in the United States, who have received sentences of 
from one to five years in the penitentiary, while others yet await trial.— Zhe Mew 
York Times. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 788.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent 
ie We Gs cena cnesccne ee 
$100,000 Wm. H. Bellamy, ?r. Henry J. Hubbard, Cas. 
ALA.... Birmingham... Birmingham Nat’] B’k... nee ee ee eee 
$250,000 John W. Read, Pr. H. C. Ansley, Cas. 
w .. Tuscaloosa .... Merchants’ Nat’] Bank... = = = — .ccaccecceee 
$100,000 Geo. A. Searcy, Pr. E. N. C. Snow, Cas. 
e .. Gadsden....... First National Bank..... National Park Bank, 
25,000 A. L. Glenn, Pr. W. G. Brockway, Cas. 
w . Scottsboro ..... Jackson County Bank... Latham, Alexander & Co. 
$15,000 (R. C. Ross & Co.) Robt. C. Ross, Cas. 
ARIZ... Flagstaff....... Arizona Central Bank... United States National Bank, 
(Kimball, Freeman & Hoskins) James H. Hoskins, Cas. 
© oe BB cc suce Henry Hewitt, Jr. & Co. = = ——s_. nanne coe 
» ,. rombstone.... Bank of Tombstone..... National Bank of Commerce. 
$50,000 Geo. Berrott, Pr. Richard Wm. Wood, Cas. 
AR. cc THOIORA .cc6cees First National Bank.. Chase National Bank, 
$50,000 Frank B. Sliger, Pr. L. Lucy, Cas. 
CaL.... Los Angeles.... University Bank......... Importers & Traders’ Nat’! Bank, 
Robt. M. Widney, Pr. Geo. L. Arnold, Cas. 
u . San Francisco.. Sather Banking Co...... .§§= = = «ss c«ccvcccccces 
L. Dodge, Pr. 
CoL.... Glenwood Spgs. First National Bank..... Chemical National Bank. 
$100,000 J. J. Hagerman, /r. J. H. Fesler, Cas. 
Conn... New Britain... Merchants’ Nat’l Bank... Hanover National Bank, 
$100,000 V. B. Chamberlain, Py. Wm. E. Attwood, Cas 
Da... +. COMIOR..ccccee Bank of Canton......... Gilman, Son & Co. 
Spa ee cnnenewe First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank, 
50,000 R. S. Adams, Pr. H. K. Adams, Cas, 
a , Mayville. Jeenne Pivet Watiomel Bemm...c: ence ceccccne 
$50,000 G. S. Albee, Pr. J. Rosholt, Cas. 
® oo Bieccncaas PE TE Encss -  ,.. .,. beeeaneneene 
50,000 L. K. Lord, Pr. Geo. W., Stone, Cas. 
FLA ... Brooksville .... Bank of Brooksville... . Hanover National Bank. 
$5,000 M. E. Bishop) M. E. Bishop, Cas. 
GAs sees a North Side Savings Bank Chase National Bank, 
$40,000 (Chas. C. Nelson & Co.) 
® wo MMM. caccccas Merchants’ Neti Baek... j=  cvccescecess 
$100,000 Reuben G. Clark, Pr. Jack King, Cas. 
Bibcsce Bushnell....... Citizens’ Bank.......... Kountze Bros, 
$15,000 (Heaton & Randall) 
© vo CRERO ccccccs United States Nat'l Bank, =e. eunaceeeees 
$200,000 Zimri Dwiggins, Pr. James M. Starbuck, Cas. 
Iowa... Cresco......... Cresco Union Bank...... Corbin Banking Co, 
2 on Carl K. Berg, Pr. Robt. Thomson, Cas. 
n .. Des Moines.... State Savings Bank...... Importers & Traders Nat’l Bank. 
$50,000 J. H. Merrill, Pr. a W. Geneser, Cas. 
w ., New Sharon ... Kramer & Hammond.. Gilman, Son & Co, 
20,000 
KaNn.... Admire........ Farmers’ Bank.......... Commercial National Bank, 
Will Wayman, Pr. Fremont Miller, Cas. 
» ,, Bennington.... Bennington Banking Co. Kountze Bros, 
16,000 C. Nelson, /r. David Binns, Cas. 
u . Caldwell....... First National Bank..... ‘Chase National Bank. 
50,000 S. P. G. Lewis, Pr. T. E. Neal, Cas. 
cag cs aiann Neosho County Bank. Mercantile National Bank. 
Edward B. Daniel, Pr. Frank M. Stoy, Cas 
o ,, Chautauqua Sp. Osage Exchange Bank.. Henry S. Ives & Co. 
(L. S. Kincaid) 
» _,, Greensburg .... Miller & Ryon.......... Chemical National Bank. 
$20,000 


55 





866 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 


Farmers & Merchants B’k 


$10,0Cco0 

. Greensburg .... 
$10,000 

. Greensburg .... 
0,000 


J. O. Johnston, Pr. 
Greensburg Bkg. & Mort 
Isaac W. Entz, Pr. 
First National Bank 
Thomas J. Ross, /*”. 
Bark of Horton.,. , 
Jas. W. Parker. Pr. 
Stanton County Bank.. 
Lewis Haas, Pr. 
Leon Exchange Bank.... 
Bank of Leoti City 


. Johnson City.. 
$7,500 


John H. March, Pr. 


Lyons Exchange Bank... 
Wm. Murphy, /*7. 
. Corn State Bank 
D. Buchanan, /7. 
First National Bank 
$50,000 Aaron S. Raymond, /r 
First State Bank 
J. W. Marley, Pr. 
. Bank of Pleasanton 
W. P. Rice, Pr. 
Bank of Simpson 
10,000 Edwin H. Lupton, /r. 
Soule & Munsell 


Topeka Savings Bank... 
$75,000 Albert W. Knowles, Pr. 
Farmers’ Bank 

Jacob R. Huffman, 7. 
Grant County Bank..... 
A. Bennett, Pr. 
Fourth National Bank. . 
W. K. Carlisle, Pr 
Savings Bank of W ichita. 
Wm. Mathewson, Jr. 
. Fidelity Savings Bank.. 
James D., Husted, Pr. 
Ouachaita Nationai Bank 
D. A. Breard, Jr., Pr 
New Iberia Nat’l Bank.. 
Joseph A, Breaux, /7. 
Kineo National Bank.... 
$50, E. A. Thompson, ?r. 
. Abington. ..... Abington National Bank. 
. Cobb, Pr. 


$50, 
. New Iberia .... 
$50,000 


_ P75 

. Dowagiac 
000 John Lyle, / 
V. J. Newman 


$25,000 
. Red Lake Falls. First National Bank 


$50,000 Chas. E. Sweet, /7. 
Commercial Nat’] Bank.. 
Albert Scheffer, ?r 
First National Bank 
First National Bank. 
’ $50,000 H. C. Powers, /r 
Chillicothe First National Bank. 
$50,000 Jas. M. Davis, Pr. 
. Jonesburgh.... Jonesburgh Bank 
$10,000 Douglass Wyatt, Pr. 
. Lebanon Bank of Lebanon 
Wm. H. Owen, 7/7. 
Bank of Macon 
25 E. J. Demeter, Pr. 
. St. Joseph German-American Bank. 
$100,000 John Donovan, Jr., Pr 
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’o Be 


[May, 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Bank of New York, N. B. A, 
Wm. P. Hazen, Cas. 
gage Co. 
Jacob P. Siemens, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 
Geo. S. Murphey, Cas. 
Mercantile Natsonal Bank. 
. Frank D. Krebs. Cas 
Gallatin National Bank, 
Geo. F. Quick, Cas. 
Third National Bank. 
Chase National Bank, 
Winfield S. White, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 
Chas. H. Dean, Cas. 
American Ex, Nat. Bank. 
W. C. Buchanan, Cas. 


. E. V. Peterson, Cas. 


National Park Bank, 
H. C. Cook, Cas, 
Chase National Bank. 
Geo. R. Saunders, Cas. 


Walter I. Brown, Cas. 
United States National Bank. 


Richard S. Smedley, Cas. 
C. E. Wickershaw, Cas. 
J. H. Slater, Cas. 

Importers & Traders Nat’] Bank, 
Robt. M. Piatt, Cas. 


Chas. E. Husted, Cas, 


> - 


C. 
G. 


B. Kittredge, Cas. 
(Resumed under old number.) 
R. Farrar, Cas. 
First National Bank. 
W. Lyle, Cas. 


. H. Scheffer, Cas. 


Latham Alexander & Co. 
First National Bank. 


“— 2% a Tarry, Cas. 


Geo. L. Gupton, Cas. 
Chase National Bank. 
David R. Diffenderffer, Cas. 
National Bank of Commerce. 
Duston Adams, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 


. Geo. E, Black, Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
NEB.... Bladen........ | fe eT eT Tere Tee 
$10,000 Wm. H. Person, 77. Chas. A. Francis, Cas. 
0  .. Beaver Crossing State ~— "ee First National Bank. 
. S. Norval, Pr. T. E. Sanders, Cas. 
w .. Indianola...... State Bank of Indianola. Hanover National Bank. 
$17,500 F. L. Brown, Pr. C. S. Quick, Cas. 
aa? — epee Piet MOIGROE Dees ss 0 eh eee eses 
50,000 S. B. Miles, Pr. F. O. Edgecombe, Cas. 
+ ys intacas Farmers & Merchants’ B. Ninth National Bank. 
Godfrey C. Willis, Pr. Frank J. Miller, Cas. 
w .. Wilsonville.... Bank of Wilsomville..... $= =—=—_—cacecceccces 
Henry Rice, /v. Hercules Rice, Cas. 
a ee ee eer eee 
$10 ,000 Richard J. Byrnes, /r. Wilber R. Tilton, Cas. 
w  .. Jersey City..... Third National Bank. i(entidaidaws 
$200,000 John D. Carscallen, Pr. Wm. M. Laws, Cas. 
eS ee Tabor & Wiltse......... Hanover National Bank. 
« .. Belmont....... ee re 
M. E. Davis, Pr. Wm, J. Richardson, Cas. 
© eo» Cartage... Carthage National en |. tdineasnas 
$50,000 G. B. Johnson, Pr. Mark S. Wilder, Cas. 
w .. Edmeston...... Piset Naetsemml GRR. .ccs hb tcc c cece 
$50,000 Caleb Clark, /r. T. Bootman, Cas. 
w .. Norwood...... State Bank of Norwood. Ninth National Bank. 
$25,000 Com. P. Vedder, /7. Frank L. Smith, Cas. 
OREGON Arlington...... Piet Metiomel Baegh.....- j=  ssececeseces 
$50,000 David P. Thompson, 77. Jesse E. Frick, Cas. 
w .. Pendleton ..... a SE National Bank Hanover National Bank. 
$50,00 James Steel, /r. Geo. V. Hamilton, Cas. 
PENN... Philadelphia... so Street Nat’ Rd oe 
00,000 Chas. H. Banes, /. Benj. F. Dennisson, Cas. 
TENN... Chatanooga.... Chattanooga Nat’l 1 laa ial ain taht tee 
Chas A. Lyerly, Pr. J. S. O’Neale, Cas. 
w .. Knoxville...... Third National Bank.... «ca cee ee eees 
$250,000 Robt. N. Hood, Pr. John A. McKeldin, Cas. 
w .. Nashville...... i i a ee re 
Allen P. Connell, Pr. C. W. McLister, Cas. 
u . South Pittsburg First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
Wm. M. Duncan, 7/7. Lewis R. Eastman, Cas. 
Ws 606. Bec tetcess Fourth National Bank... e.g 2. igi cpl ctr 
$200,000 W. L. Griggs, /r. Samuel B. Hopkins, Cas. 
w .. Granbury...... First National Bank..... Mercantile National Bank. 
Geo. W. Eastwood, ?r. A. U. Thomas, Cas. 
#  .. Palestine....... First National Bank..... Merchants National Bank. 
$50,000 Geo. A. Wright, Pr. Lucius Goock, Cas. 
Was. T. Farmington.... Bank of Farmington..... Importers & Traders Nat’l Bank. 
$50,00c Alfred Coolidge, /7. J. J. Humphrey, Cas. 
W. VaA.. Wheeling...... Dollar Savings Bank.... United States National Bank. 
$50,000 Nathan B. Scott, Pr. Peyton B. Dobbins, Cas. 
I ct Cw Cersicéss- j-  # —“Sinirenaneues 
a .. Fond du Lac... Fond du Lac Nat’] Bank.  ——.......eseee 
$100,000 Chas. A. Galloway, Pr. G. A. Knapp, Cas. 
u . Mauston....... Juneau County Bank.. Ninth National Bank. 
$25,000 P. R. Briggs, Pr. Geo. H. Winchell, Cas. 
u . Reedsburg..... Citizens’ Bank.......... National Bank of Republic. 
$50,000 Chas. Keith, /r. W. F. Winchester, Cas. 
o .. Washburn..... Bank of Washburn...... National Park Bank. 
$15,000 (A. C. Probert) 





¢ 
« 


CHANGE OF LOCATION. 


Chase National Bank will remove from 104 Broadway to 15 Nassau Street. 
Gallatin National Bank will remove from the Mills Building to 36 Wall Street. 
St. Nicholas Bank will remove from Wall and New Streets to the Equitable Building. 
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No. 
3658 


3659 
3660 


3670 


3672 
3673 
3074 
3075 
3676 
3077 
3678 


3679 


3681 
3682 


3684 
3685 


3686: 


3688 
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(Continued from April No., page 


Name and Place. President. 
First National Bank............ S. P. G. Lewis, 
Caldwell, Kan. 
First National Bank............ Chas. E Sweet, 


Red Lake Falls, MINN, 
First National Bank............ 
South Pittsburg, TENN. 


W. M. Duncan, 
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Cashier. 


T. E. Neal, 
James I. Wyer, 
L. R. Eastman, 

J. H. Fesler, 
L. Lucy, 


W. G Brockway, 
Samuel B. Hopkins, 
Geo. V. Hamilton 


Theo. P. Saulnier, 


Geo. S. Murphy 


Wm. E. Attwood 


H. Kirk Adams, 
J. King, 

P. L. Renoudet, 
Mark S. Wilder, 
J. Rosholt, 


F. O. Edgecombe 


First National Bank............ J. J. Hagerman, 
Glenwood Springs, COL. 
First National Bank............ Frank B. Sliger, 
Helena, ARK. 
First National Bank............ A. L. Glenn, 
Gadsden, ALA. 
Fourth National Bank.......... W. L. Griggs, 
Dallas, TEXAS. 
Pendleton National Bank....... James Steel, 
Pendleton, ORE. 
Charter National Bank......... Geo. Drayton, 
Media, PENN. 
First National Bank............ Thos. J. Ross, 
Greensburgh, KAN. 
Mechanics’ National Bank....... Valentine B. Chamberlain, 
New Britain, CONN. i 
First National Bank............ Rush S. Adams, 
Lisbon, DAK. 
Merchants’ National Bank...... R. G. Clark, 
Rome, GA. 
New Iberia National Bank...... Joseph A. Breaux, 
New Iberia, La. 
Carthage National Bank........ G. B. Johnson, 
Carthage, N. Y. 
First National Bank..... ...... G. S. Albee, 
Mayville, Dak. 
First National Bank............ S. B. Miles, 
Rulo, NEB 
First National Bank............ L. K. Lord, 


Parker, DAK. 


Geo. W. Stone, 


First National Bank............ David P. Thompson, 


Arlington, ORE. 
United States National Bank.... Zimri Dwiggins, 
Chicago, ILL. 


Merchants’ National Bank...... Geo. A. Searcy, 
Tuscaloosa, ALA. 

Birmingham National Bank..... John W. Read, 

Birmingham, ALA. 

Third National Bank........... John D. Carscallen, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

First National Bank........ ... Caleb Clark, 
Edmeston, N. Y. 

First Nattonal Bank............ Geo. F. Shepherd, 
Statesville, N. C. 

Fourth National Bank.......... W K. Carlisle, 


Wichita, KAN, 

Market Street National Bank.... Chas. H. Banes, 
Philadelphia, PENN. 

Fond du Lac National Bank .... Chas. A. Galloway, 


Jesse E. Frick, 


James M. Starbuck, 


E. N. C. Snow, 
H. C. Ansley, 
Wm. M. Laws, 
T. Bootman, 

. H. Brown, 


J. H. Slater. 


Benj. F. Dennisson, 


G. A. Knapp, 
E, V. Peterson, 


E, L. Tarry, 


Fond du Lac, WIs. 
First National Bank............ Jas. M. Davis, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
First National Bank............ Aaron S. Raymond, 
Norton, KAN. 
First National Bank............ H. C. Powers, 
Starkville, MIss. 
Commercial National Bank...... Albert Scheffer, 


St. Paul, MINN, 





H. Scheffer, 





[ May, 


Capital, 
$50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
200,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
100,C0O 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
200,000 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 
50,000 
50.000 
200,000 
600,000 
100,000 
50,000 
500,00 
50,009 


500,000 
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No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital. 
3690 Kineo National Bank........... E, A. Thompson, 
Dover, ME. C. B. Kittredge, 50,000 
3691 Chattanooga National Bank.... Chas. A. Lyerly, 
Chattanooga, TENN. J. S. O’Neale, 300,000 
3692 Ouachita National Bank........ D. A. Breard. Jr., 
Monroe, La. T. F. Millsaps, 50,000 





CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
( Monthly List, continued from April No., page 794.) 


ke Gin dé Senees anes Hewson & White will become Hewson, Kilbreth & Co. on 
May I. 
ALA.... Gadsden....... Bank of Gadsden (Glenn, Brockway & Co.); now First 
National Bank. 
ARK.... Helena........ Phillips County Bank; succeeded by First National Bank; 
same Officers. 
w _.. Van Buren..... Crawford County Bank, now chartered. 
CAL.... San Francisco.. Sather & Co. ; now Sather Banking Co. 
Conn... Winsted....... Winsted National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
US ae" saree Citizens’ Bank ; now Citizens’ State Bank; same officers. 
SD . wa Bees eens Ransom County Bank ; now First Nat’! Bank ; same officers. 
w .. Mayville....... Bank of Mayville ; succeeded by First National Bank. 
OC se Qinccedcess Geo. W. Stone & Co. ; now First National Bank. 
ee Citizens’ Bank (J. C. Headlee) ; now W. M. Shephard, prop. 
© 04 Bc ascdecne Kidder County Bank has gone out of business. 
w .. Vermillion..... Clay County Bank (Downing & Lumley) ; now incorporated, 
with new officers. 
ere Baxter Springs. Baxter Bank (Crowell & Clark); now H. R. Crowell, prop. 
| eee J. W. Watkins & Co. have retired. 
@ os SRB icce cess United States Bank; now United States National Bank. 


Iowa... New Sharon.... Johnson Bros. ; succeeded by Kramer & Hammond. 
KAN.... Bennington.... Bank of Bennington; now Bennington Banking Co. 


© an Seca eees Caldwell Savings Bank ; succeeded by First National Bank; 
same officers. 
» _,. Greensburg.... Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; now First National Bank, 


»  ., Hutchinson.... Bank of Hutchinson, W. F. & J. M. Mulkey, proprietors. 
w ., Leavenworth .. Metropolitan National Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion, and succeeded by Citizens’ Sav. B’k, same officers. 


@ oe COMER. cc ccc Marley & Marley ; now First State B’k ; same correspondents. 
n  ,, Quenemo...... Quenemo B’k (Goodin & Stine); now C. W. Goodin, prop. 
w .,. Randolph...... Bank of Randolph (F. W. Peterson) ; now John A. Johnson, 
proprietor. 
oe eee Gratiot Co, Savings Bank (Pollasky, Waldby & Co.) ; suc- 
ceeded by H. B. Waldby & Co. 
© vo BRE AMR... ccce Walker & Seeley; now Post & Seeley. 
m . Dowagiac...... Dowagiac City Bank ; succeeded by City Bank. 
MINN... Red Lake Falls. Sweet, Wyer & Atwood; now First Nationa] Bank. 
Miss. .. Aberdeen...... Jinkins Bros. ; now First National Bank, 
© 56: Mos secus W. F. Redwood ; succeeded by A. T. Dent. 
S ox BR cocécus Bank of Natchez; now First National Bank. 
w  .. Starkville...... Starkville Bank; now First National Bank. 
oe Lebanon....... Laclede Co. B’k; succeeded by Ban's of Lebanon ; chartered. 
w .. Lockwood ..... Pyle, Flarris & Co. ; succeeded by Lack, Burns & Co. 
NER.... Cambridge..... Bank of Cambridge (Brown, Hayden & Brown) ; now State 


Bank of Cambridge; incorporated. 
w  ,. Creighton..... Bank of Creighton; Robert M. Peyton, now proprietor. 


0 J. B. Dinsmore & Co. ; now Sutton National Bank. 

# ., Wakefield .... Farm. & Traders’ B’k (Shaw & Edgerton) ; now incorporated. 
Bie. Wek6e in 63 0a M. E. Davis; now Belmont Banking Co. 

o «4 Ebteedens White’s Bank of Buffalo; now American Exchange Bank, 

w ,., Canandaigua .. Ontario Co. Nat’l Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
N. C.... Mount Airy.... Planters’ Bank of Mount Airy ; now Exchange Bank. 
TExas.. Dallas......... Oliver & Griggs ; succeeded by Fourth National Bank. 


w .. Honey Grove .. W. D. Wilkins & Co. ; now Exch, Bank (Wilkins & Baker). 
Wis.... Kaukauna..... Manufacturers’ B’k (Henry A. Frambach) ; now First Nat. B. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 790.) 
Bank and Place. Elected, ln place of 


N. Y. Ciry..Columbia Bank D. H. Rowland, Cas H. J. Hubbard. 
a .. Third National Bank H.Chapin, Jr., 4. C F. Blankinhorn., | 
ALA,... First National Bank, Anniston. A. D. Smith, 4ss’¢ Cas.. O. H. Parker. 
w .,. First Nat’] B’k, Birmingham... Thos. M. Bradley,2d A.C. 
w .. Tallapoosa Co. B’k, Dadeville. Z. Jones Wright, Jr. Cas. 
«  .. First National Bank, Gadsden. R. O. Randall, V./..... 
ARK,... First National Bank, Helena... Walter Lucy, Ass’t Cas.. 
” . Crawford County Bank, Jesse Turner, /7........ 
Van Buren, i Robt. S. Hynes, Cas. 
CAL,... First Nat’l Bank, Grass Valley. C. E. Clinch, 
a . First Nat’l Bank, Los Angeles. J. F. Crank, “Pr 
u . B’k of St. Helena, St. Helena.. H. J. Lewelling, Pr 
CoL.... First Nat’l B’k, Idaho Springs. F, F. Osbiston, V. 
CONN... AEtna National Bank, ,\ A. R. Hillyer, Pr Wm. R. Cone. 
Hartford. | A. G. Loomis, Cas A. R. Hillyer. 
w ,. First National Bank, (| Henry W. Buel, Pr Henry R. Coit.* 
Litchfield. } Chas. B. Andrews, V. P. H. W. Buel. 
» .. Central Nat’l B’k, Middletown. A. C. Markham, /r Jesse G. Baldwin.* 
DaK.... Dell Rapids Bank, G. H. Johnson, /r C. E. McKinney 
Dell Rapids. G. E. Bowerman, Cas.... G, H. Johnson. 
. First National Bank, Clark.... Frank Clendenin, V. P. 
- Dak. Invest. Co., Grand Forks. J. C. Moore, Pr. 
. Lead City Bank, "Lead « see McPherson, Pr. 
. First National Bank, Lisbon... B. M. Frees, V. 
- Security Bank, Mitchell 3. Ba. Green, Cas.. 
. First National Bank, J. M. Bailey, Jr., V. Pr. 
Parker. {| F. L. Clisby, dAss’Z Cas. 
- Minnehaha National Bank, C. E. Johnson, Cas...... G. E. Lathrop. 
Sioux Falls. } W.H. Sherman, Ass’¢ C W. B. Fuller. 
# «+e Clay County Bank, L. T. Swezey, ? 
Vermillion. | C. H. Barrett, Cas.. 
DEL. - Secutity Trust & Safe Dep. 4 Benjamin Nields, Pr...+ Samuel McClaryJr. 
Co., Wilmington. } H. C. Robinson, /. Pr. - Benjamin Nields, 
D. C.... Nat’l Metrop. B’k, Washington, Wm. Thompson, I. Pr. 
GA. .... Merchants National B’k, Rome. J. A. Glover, V. Pr 
IDAHO.. First National Bank, Ketchum. Geo. J. Lewis, Ass’¢ Cas. Thos. Lavell. 
Continental Nat'l B’k, Chicago. John C, Black, V. /r.... 
« .. Home Nat’l Bank, Chicago.... J. C. McMullin. V. Pr... C. 
# .« Lincoln Nat’] Bank, Chicago.. Edw. Hammett, l. ?..-. 
w 4. United States National Bank, | Joseph R. Jackson, V./r. 
Chicago. Elmer Dwiz ggins, “he 


u - John Weedman N.B, Farmer C, A. T. Kincaid, . V. S. Lindsey. 
" . Montg.Co.L.& T.Co., Hillsboro J. B. Barringer, fia Eli Miller. 
# ., First Nat’l Bank, Lexington... . W. H. Claggett, Ass’t C. 
« ..+ Commercial National Bank, | G. T. Barker, Pr 

Peoria. | Eliot Callender, V. P.... G. T. Barker. 
« .. Commercial National Bank, Rs Wo PUOR, Pievcccsce 


Wilmington. | H. N. Roberts, V. 

IND .... Franklin Nat’l Bank, Franklin. John W. Ragsdale, V. Pr. T. B. Wood. 
Iowa... Union National Bank, Ames... D. A. Bigelow, V. Pr.... Geo. F. Tilden. 

0  ..lowa L. & Tr. Co., Des Moines. John M. Owens, Pr. Corydon E, Fuller 

»  .,, First National Bank, A. Slimmer. 
Greene. Andrew Glodery, V. Pr.. J. Perrin. 
« ,, Commercial State B., Sioux Cy. Louis H. Brown, Cas.... Chas, F. Luce, 
w .,. Cedar Rapids N. B., Cedar Rap. G. F. Van Vechten, V. ?. 
a . Charles City N. B. , Charles Cy. F. V. Taylor, Ass’t C.. 
u . Clarinda Nat’l Bank, Clarinda. W. D. Merriam, lV. Pr.. _N. L. Van Sandt. 
w ., First Nat’l Bank, Mason City.. C. H. McNider, Cas J.V. W. Montague. 
» ,, First National Bank, Tipton... C. W. Hawley, Cas Clarence Jewett. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
KAN.... Harper Co, Nat’l B’k, Anthony L. C. Bidwell, /r....... P, Anderson. 
w  .. Baldwin City B’k, Baldwin City J. F. Preshaw, Cas...... G. G. Wharton. 
u . Drovers & Farmers’Bank, 4 C.G.Hornor, %. Pr.... 2220s 
Baxter Springs. } E. B. Corse, Cas........ C. G. Hornor. 
w  .. Burlingame Sav. B.,Burlingame L. R. Adams, /r........ Levi Empie.* 
u . Traders’ State B’k, Burlingame. Wm. P. Deming, /7.. . fon Finch. 
és Inti ’ e. EE. Pashet, FP iccccces enry P. Churchill 
« .. First National Bank, Henry P. Churchill, 7. 2 H. P. Stimson, 
2 y ( mF. FO, Cwcewe «0 E. E. Parker. 
» _.. First National Bank, Colby.... C. H. Martin, 7’7....+.... R. S. Newell. 
u . First National Bank, § T. ©. Rbodas, F¥..6< <0 J. P. Pomeroy. 
Frankfort. { James S. Warden. Cas... J. T. Phinney. 

w _.. First National Bank, Girard... D. Corning, I}. Pr...... H.’P. Grund. 

»  .. Citizens’ Bank, Haven......... Be Ss otadcnes T. R. Hazard. 

» .. First National Bank, Howard.. W. H. Gibson, V. . D. L. Campbeii. 

. . First Nat’] Bank, Jewell City.. Fred. Berler, V. a joe > eenawds 

— , ’ See errr Robt.W. Hodgson. 
si - First National —_™ iain W. E. Maynard, Cas.... David B. Cock. 
& *( M. W. Chamness, 4.C.. 9 ccaccee 
» .. Pawnee County Bank, Larned. H. Mathies, Pr.......... Chas. k. Munger. 
w . Lyndon Savings Bank, 5. BM, Hades £H 62666 W. S. Olcott. 
Lyndon. Wes Wh CINE, Cai cc ccce J. M. Hodgen, 
u . Miltonvale State Bank, oe SO A A eT ee 
Miltonvale. } Edward Weck, Cas...... = oe Bien 
' . eae Ross Calhoun, ?7....... . F, Herman. 

- . State Bank, of i ; 5 J. Nicholson, V. Pr..... O. H. Laraway. 

svess \ HY: ( Roy. A. Thompson, 4.C. _......e 

wo _., Bank of Oberlin, . SA, WO, FP occcceve A. N. Schuster. 

Oberlin. } Wm. Browne, Cas...... F. Browne. 
” . First National Bank, 5 Be Wo BO CRB vct ccs H. C. Cook. 
Oswego. } H. D. Sykes, 4ss’¢ C.... F. C. Wheeler. 

» _.. First National Bank, Pratt..... C, Ti Se Fates 8 = «ss he Seno 

» _,, Bank of Randolph, Randolph.. V. E. Johnson, Cas...... —........ 

» ,, First National Bank, Seneca... Leopold Cohen, V. /r... Geo. W. Williams, 

» ., Wetmore State Bank, Wetmore H. C. De Forest, /7..... Willis Brown. 

u . Kansas Nat’l Bank, Wichita... C. E. Frank, Cas........ T. W. Johnston, 
Pe Carrollton Nat. B’k, Carrollton O. W. Geier, V. /r...... John Howe. 

» _., Farmers’ Nat’l B’k, Cynthiana. John G. Montague, Cas.. -T King. 

»  ,.. National Bank of Hustonville.. J. P. Riffe, . Pr....... T. J. Robinson. 

w  ,, Exchange Bank, Jamestown.... F. Everest, Pr.......... W. W. Hether’gton 

uw _.. No. Middletown Dep. B., N. M. Wm. Collins, Pr........ T. J. Evans. 

” . B’k of Osage Mission, Osage M. G. E. May, Cas.......... Geo. W. Gittings. 
ee Newlberia Nat. B., New Iberia. Felix Patout, V. Pr...... wee eeee 
ME..... Limerick Sav. Bank, Limerick. Asa Perkins, 7veas...... Joshua C. Lane. 
Mass... Abington Nat’l B’k , Abington, 5 ine A Fe Picks -  veannees 

» ., Central Nat’l Bank, Boston.... Chas. H. Allen, eee _M. W. Richardson, 

uw ., National Bank, Boston........ Wm. A. French, eee Abrm. O. Bigelow. 

n _., Chicopee Falls Sav. Bank, Chic. Geo. S. Taylor, Pr...... Thos. B. Wattles, 
MIcH .. Detroit Nat’l Bank, Detroit.... Wm. C. Colburn, V.P... C. H. Buhl. 

w ., Ishpeming Nat’! B., Ishpeming. E. R. Hall, Ass’? Cas.... can eeeee 
MINN... First National Bank, Anoka... A. C. Frauman, V. Pr... R. M. Taylor. 

” . Merchants’ National Bank, | John McLean, /. /r.... B. Sampson. 

Crookston. | A. P. Hanson, Cas....... W. M. Ross. 
w ., The Merchants’ B’k, Lake City. G. H. Goats, FH. «00s Wm. F. Holmes. 
” . First National Bank, ) Joseph, PL. wien i oeeesadd 
Red Lake Falls. James I. Wyer, Jr., A. C. eeeees 
u . Bank of Minnesota, Wm. Dawson, Jr., Cas... Albert Scheffer. 
St. Paul. Leander Bosch, Ass't Cas. Hermann Scheffer. 
Miss.... First National Bank, ( Joel Bee Fi Piccec 8 + eveewes 
Aberdeen. } John C. Wicks, Ce i ree 

w ,, First National Bank, Starkville. L. D. McDowell, V. Pr... sg... ss es 

” . First Nat’l Bank, Vicksburg... James M. Phillips, 4.C.. —........ 
en People’s Savings Bank, R. Hawkins, Cas........ Wm. B. Leach. 

Chillicothe. Geo. Milbank, Jr., A. C.. R. Hawkins, 
w ,, Frazer & McDonald B., ForestC. J. M. Ford, SO a Sa lia B. B. Frazer. 
u . Dade County Bank, ' Geo. W. Gilmore, Pr.... J. M. Tarrant. 
Greenfield. } John H. Howard. V.Pr.. Geo. W. Gilmore, 
. . Allen Banking Co., § D. K. Hall, Pr.......... A. C. Briant. 
Harrisonville. | B. Doveton, ee W. C. Lynde. 





* Deceased 
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Bank and Place. Elected. 
Kirksville Sav. B’k, Kirksville... Samuel Reed, /r 
. Exchange Bank, Platt City.... S.C. Woodson, Pr 
. Citizens Bank, ‘ James M. Scamman, Pr. 
Rockport. 1 D.A. Colvin, Cas 
.. Fifth Nat’] Bank, St. Louis.... James Green, 2d V. Pr.. 
. Marshall National Bank, \ oN. B. Marshall, gr ° es 
at: W. A. Shelton, Jr., 
Mont .. First National Bank, Helena... A. J. Davis, V’. _* 
NEB.... National Bank of Ashland S. S. Fales, V. Pr 
u . State Bank of Cambridge, E. E. Brown, Pr 
Cambridge. | C. M. Brown, Cas 
. First National Bank, Exeter.... P. J. Faling, V. Pr 
. First National Bank, Daniel B. Cropsey, 77... 
Fairbury. | E. E. McDowell, Cas... 
. City National Bank, Hastings... C. F. Parmele, Cas 
. First National Bank, A. P. Anderson, V. /r.. 
Ogalalla. J. A. O’Brian, Ass’t Cas. 
. First National Bank, Edmund McIntyre, V.?.. 
Seward. | W. E. Langworthy, Cas. 
. Sutton National Bank, Sutton. Albert K. Marsh, V. Pr.. 
.. First National Bank, Sutton... Isaac N. Clark, V. Pr... 
.. Farmers & Traders’ Bank, W. P. Manley, Pr 
Wakefield. } F, B. Moore, Cas 
Wakefield Bank, Wakefield.... i Ki 
B. A. Gibson, ?r 


. First National Bank : - 
Weeping Water. S B. McEw en, V, P? = eal 


.. Beaver Valley B’k, Wilsonville. 
N. J.... First Nat’] Bank, Woodbury... G. G. Green, ? 
N.Y.... Amer. Exchange Bank, Buffalo. John L. Williams, 77... 
. Carthage Nat’l Bank, Carthage. O. Holeomb, Vl’. P. 
. First National Bank, E. H. Myers, FPr..... , 
—_——, A. G. Peck, Cas 
. Second Nat’! Bank, Cortland... E. D. Barker, Cas 
. Fort Plain National Bank, ‘ Andrew Dunn, V. Pr.... 
Fort Plain.} F. S. Haslett, 4. Cas.... 
Amos Dean, /r 
Phoenix. i A. W. Hawks, Ass’t C... 
. German-Amer. B’k, Rochester. W. N. Smith, 4ss’¢ C... 
. . Geo. W. Stoddart, /r... 
- Walden National ~~ Thos. W. Bradley, V. P. 
*( W. C. Stevens, Cas 
. Bank of Hickory, Hickory M. Mershon, /r 
. Exchange Bank, Mount Airy... H. C. Brown, Cas 
. Citizens’ Bank, j R. L. Watt, Cas 
Reedsville. { J. M. Cox, Ass’¢C....... 
OHIO... City National Bank, Akron.... A. Wagoner, Cas 
.. Monnett & Co., Bucyrus Geo. Donnenwirth, Pr... 
. Central Nat’l Bank, Cambridge. Jno. C. Beckett, Cas 
.. Farmers’ Nat’] Bank, Canfield. S W. Brainard, Ass’¢ C. 
. Atlas Nat’l Bank, Cincinnati... Julius Engelke, V. Pr.... 


W. P. Pierce, Cas. 


. Phoenix Bank, 


. Market Nat’l Bank, Cincinnati. Frank A. Grener, V. Pr.. 


’ Milton Gray, /r 
. Farmers’ National Bank, the A. Geant, ¥. 


Findlay. 1 Chas, Williams, 4ss°¢ C. 
. First National Bank, Flushing. Wm. H. Watson, ro iv. 
. First National Bank, Fostoria... Wm. Ash, V. Pr. 
- Ripley" National Bank, Ripley.. G. Brust. ‘Act’ &V. Pr. 
Nat'l E . 
OREGON La Grande ‘Nat'l B’ k, La Grande M. Baker, 
w ,, Pendleton Nat’l B’k, Pendleton, Lehman Blum, V. ?r. 
PENN... German National Bank, L. Walter, Sr., 
ae Fred. H. Eggers, V. Pr.. 
.. Butler Savings Bank, Butler... Wm. yy Pr 
. First National Bank, J. E. Long 


. Perkiomen National Bank, John N, Jacobs, "Pr 
East Greenville. | F. L. Fluck, Cas 


* Deceased, 


[May, 


In place of 


T. C. Campbell. 
. Wells. 


Louis Espenschied. 
F, E, Marshall, 


John A, ‘Buckstaff, 
. Daniel B. Cropsey. 
W. G. Clark. 


J. Zimmerer. 
T. E. Sanders. 


F. B. Moore. 

C. N. Baird. 

B. A. Gibson. 
John Henderson, 


. Hercules Rice. 


Amos J. Peaslee. 


. Jas. D. Warren. 


Gilbert B. Johnson. 
E. H. Myers. 


E. B. Burgess. 

John C. Scofield. 

J. M. Wilkin. 

W. G. Rutherford. 

Henry Mershon.* 

Geo. D. Hensley. 
1. Cox. 


. Monnett. 
W. E. Bowden. 


Peter Hosler. 


. Milton Gray. 


W. F. Hosler. 


L. B. Harris. 
. G. Bambach. Jr. 


* Walter, Sr., 
F. K. Arnold. 


Du Bois. M. J. MeCreight, Asst CL. A. Brady. 


D. G. Clemmer, 
John N. Jacobs. 














1887. | CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 873 
Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
PENN... First Nat’l Bank, Glen Rock. W.C. Wambough, 4.C. __........ 
w .. Farmers Bank, Harrisburg..... John Matter, Pr......... Daniel Eppley. 
uw .. People’s Nat’l Bank, Lancaster. Robt A. Evans, Faces °° Seeweuee 
u . Charter Nat’l Bank, "Media..... Horace P. Green, V. fe ota 


., Independence Nat'l B’k, Phila.. Jno. C. S. Davis, V. Pr.. Chas. Lennig. 
.. Seventh National Bank, Phila. John J. Zeigler, v. Pr... Wm. Mathews. 
. Government National Bank, {| Augustus L. Boehmer, /r. H. H.Huntzinger.* 


- 


Pottsville. W. H. Huntsinger, Vif. cccccces 


. Beaver Co. Bkg. & Safe Dep. } Geo. C. Speyerer, Pr.... L. H. Oatman. 


Asso., Rochester. { 


R. I.... Nat’l B’k of Rhode I. , Newport Frederick bie ea Pr. Wm. A. Clarke.* 

" . Providence Nat’! B. , Providence a Be SE Fae 8 8=—6 lt eters 
TENN... First Nat’l B’k, So. Pittsburg .. C. B. Duncan, por C.. iseueews 
Texas.. Alvarado Bank, Alvarado...... W. C. Glasgow, = ae i. R. Posey. 

w .. Nat’l B’k of Alvarado, Alvarado M. Sansom, V. Pr...... sc eeeuees 

u . First Nat’l Bank, Colorado.... A. B. Robertson, V. Pr... one Harris. 

« , Corsicana Nat’l Bk, Corsicana. = W. Johnson, ies | weeuw es 

” . Fourth National Bank, i Pee acees i eceasons 

Dallas. H. B. Strange, 4ss'¢ C.. sos 

w ., First National Bank, Denton... S. R. Davis, V. Pr...... A. E. Graham. 

w _., Greenville Nat’l B’k, Greenville. J. W. Rainey, V. Pr..... Ss... see 
UraH .. Commercial National Bank, { J. C. Armstrong, /r..... H. C. Harkness. 

Ogden. | Henry Conant, /.Pr.... J. C. Armstrong. 
VT. .... Killington Nat’! B’k, Rutland.. E. P. Gilson, /r........ Redfield Proctor. 

" . Windsor Nat’l Bank, Windsor. John S. Walker, V. Pr... _—s............. 

| Bank of Liberty, , O. P. Bell, Pr.. . J. R. Thurman. 
Liberty.) J. R. Thurman, I. Pr... cee eee 

w ., Liberty Savings Bank, Liberty. M. P. Burks, | ee . R. B. Claytor. 

» ., Henry Co. Bank, Martinsville. ae Lester, a S. G. Whittle. 
W.Va.. Bank of Union, Union.... ... James W. McNeer, Cas.. A. H. Johnston, 
Wis.... Ashland National Bank, Thos. Bardon, V. Pr.... Edwin Ellis. 

Ashland. Coes BS, Aare... 8  cweeesc. 

u . First National Bank, , i PM iecece  . sencnane 

Kaukauna, | H. Kuckensted, Cas..... J.S. V. 
» .; Wis. Marine & Fire Ins. Co.B. ( — L. Mitchell, Pr.. ‘oe Mitchell. 
sAiineetiian avid Ferguson, V. ee eer 
+) John Johnson. Cas...... David Ferguson. 
u . First National Bank, { Henry Ludlow, Cas..... J. B. Galuska. 
Monroe. } C. W. Twining, Ass’t C. Henry Ludlow. 

w ., Reedsburg Bank, Reedsburg... W. B. Smith, Cas....... Geo. T. Moore. 

Wyo.... Hugus & Chatterton, F, Chatterton, Meese > senewnce 
Fort Fred Steele. { A. R. Couzens, CBBicccce F, Chatterton. 


* Deceased. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as: follows : 


1887. Loans. Specie. Legai Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
April 2.. $365,659,700 ~. $77,996,100 ~ $19,487,400 . $372,414,700 . $7,960,500 . $4,379,825 
** 9.- 370,917,500 . 79,408,800 . 18,989,500 . 377,130,900 . 8,309,200 . 4,115,575 
‘6 316.. 368,562,300 . 77,688,700 . 20,917,300 . 376,469,400 . 8,358.700 . 4,488,650 
“6 23.. 362,712,200 . 77,670,100 . 21,786,000 . 371,181,200 . 8,388,700 . 6,660,800 
“ 30.. 360,611,900 . 77,627,600 . 22,433,300 . 471,685,900 . 8,365,500 . 7,139,925 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
1887. Loans. Specie. Legal Jenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 2....++. 140,430,300 .... 9,847,800 ..-. 2,168,500 .... 103,935,500 ... 10,288,000 
7 Beevese 138,367,600 .... 9,544,200 «+. 2,255,700 «++. 107,282,500 .... 9,993,100 
Di aseee 140,014,200 ... 10,390,000 .... 2,481,500 .... 108,733,300 «+++ 10,112,700 
7 Mi ccces 140,763,600 .... 10,458,200 .... 2,519,500 .... 107,644,800 .... 10,082,900 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed: 
1887, Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 2....0. «+ $87,260,200 a $22,306,800 ---. $83,798,513 sees $3,479,750 
6 Qeee core 87,447,500 se 22,799,300 .... 84,599,700 cece 394752750 
- ths 87,736, 100 pabeu 24,005,000 ode 87,630,900 — 394739250 
Ges epee 87,568,800 ious 24, 300, 700 ene 87,137,700 bined 39472,090 





87,583,600 cake 24,740,300 ane 87,354,600 me 3,458,750 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 

Commerce, like water, seeks the lowest channel for an outlet, and as the 
railway levels of the country have been raised above their parity with water 
routes by the operations of the Inter-State law, commerce is returning to these 
old waterways. Hence, with the opening of inland navigation from the West 
to the East, and from the North to the South, there has been witnessed such 
an activity in lake and river transportation interests as has not been seen for 
years. Not only is every old available craft being fitted up to reap a share 
of the golden harvest that is expected from the operations of this new and 
reactionary transportation policy, in a country that stood at the head of the 
development of new industries by means of the quickest and cheapest railway 
system in the world, but new vessels and boats and crafts of all kinds are being 
built to increase the capacity of these old and half forgotten byways of com- 
merce, to meet the anticivated enormous increase in the demands to be made 
upon them. To illustrate this point, during the last half of April, dealers in New 
York, who had grain stored in canal boats, under the usual winter storage 
arrangements, and also in old boats that had been abandoned for canal service 
and employed for afloat harbor storage, have been compelled to put their 
grain in store or sell it, in order to let the canal fleet off for Albany, to 
await the earliest opening of the canals for lake ports, to bring back the 
grain that is now on the way from the West by lake to the seaboard, 
in immense fleets that left Chicago and Milwaukee even before the opening 
of the Straits of Mackinaw ; so great was the pressure of grain at those points, 
awaiting the opening of navigation that the storage capacity of their elevators had 
been exhausted. At the seaboard, a similar state of affairs has existed for nearly 
a month, or since the operation of the new law began. Exporters of grain have 
been holding off for the opening of navigation, as have the Western shippers, 
except as they have been able to buy at St. Louis and ship va New Orleans, 
down the Mississippi River, over which route there is more grain being 
shipped than for years, for the European markets. 

Hence, our export trade has been greatly curtailed the past month and much 
lighter than was expected, especially to the British markets which were on a 
parity with our Western markets on spring wheat, on the basis of lake freights, 
which are always met at this season by the railroads. But there was no 
spring wheat at the seaboard and English markets could neither pay the rail 
rates from Chicago nor the price of winter wheat at the Atlantic ports. As 
a result, we have exported very little wheat the past month, although 
exporters have bought all that was offered to arrive by lake and canal. 
The result of this general and radical revolution in the transportation busi- 
ness of the country, by which the progress of the last quarter of a century 
has been set aside and a return to the primitive methods of the ante-railroad 
era made possible, has been seen in every department of trade, upon the prices 
of most of the staples of commerce as well as in the speculative markets for 
produce and stocks, in our domestic and foreign exchanges, in the money 
markets and condition of the banks of the country, and especially upon the 
transportation interests themselves in decreased earnings, even at higher rates, 
as well as in tonnage. 
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This state of things was foreshadowed in our last, when we showed that 
the first half of the usual April transportation business had been done in 
March in order to take advantage of the lower cut rates before the Inter- 
State law went into effect, and caused the general advance that has since 
followed. We have now shown that the same thing has delayed the move- 
ment of merchandise for the last half of April, in order to secure the lower 
water rates on the opening of navigation. But there is this important differ. 
ence to the railroads, which secured the benefit of the former, while they 
have lost that of the latter, as will appear only too plainly later, in their 
statements of earnings for April. The suspension of the operations of the 
law for ninety days, by the Commission, in the case of the Southern and 
Pacific roads, will probably save those roads from as great loss as the 
trunk lines and Eastern roads. Yet they cannot escape the general effect of 
this partial paralysis of the railway traffic of the country nor the diversion to the 
water routes, especially down the Mississippi; for the impetus given the 
latter, at the expense of the former, cannot be overcome by delay in enforcing 
the law, so long as this axe hangs suspended over the railways of the country, 
threatening at any moment to cut off their earnings and their stockholders from 
dividends. It is this uncertainty and apprehension that has nearly paralyzed the 
stock market during the month; and while it has not yet led to the selling out 
of holders of these stocks, because they regard the situation otherwise, as 
bullish, on the general improvement of business throughout the country, it 
has prevented public or foreign buying and ieft the market to the pools and 
cliques which are in the same state of suspense as investors and the specu- 
lative public, fearing to buy and not wanting to sell. Hence the stock market 
has been steadily narrowing down to the professionals of the stock exchange, 
who have sold on war prospects in Europe, over the Franco-German incident 
and covered, on ‘‘peace” and London buying back her stocks sold here on 
the war scare. 

Barring the occasional stirring up of some pooled stocks by the insiders, 
there has been little of interest and less of profit in Wall street, which is 
fast relapsing into the comatose state, experienced from 1882 to 1885, during 
which speculation and speculators almost deserted stocks for more active and 
profitable operations in the produce markets. These are the more inviting 
now from the fact that the latter have been the last to feel the recovery 
from the late depression and have scarcely begun to advance, because of the 
lately prevalent bearish speculative sentiment in the staples of commerce, while 
railway shares were the first to advance on the West Shore settlement and 
before this recovery had begun. Hence, as we have often shown, stocks had 
discounted their full share of the present improvement in business in advance 
and could not legitimately go higher until the staples of commerce on the 
carriage of which the earning power, and hence the value of railroad stocks 
depends, had also advanced to a parity with the latter, before they could 
stand any higher rates of freight on which to increase their earnings. This 
point had by no means been reached, when the Inter-State law interfered, 
ostensibly in the interest of the producers of these staples of commerce, to 
compel the railroads to accept such rates as would leave the producer a larger 
share of profit and the railroads a smaller proportion. 

The operation of the law so far has been to give both less and the water 
routes more, as even the railroads themselves are utilizing the water routes in 
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order to escape Inter-State interference and the long haul under the operations 
of the law, as nearly all the trunk lines have planned to do with the open- 
ing of lake navigation. What basis there is for an advance in values, 
therefore, is clearly not in favor of railway stocks, but rather in inland 
water route stocks which are expected to pay well the coming season. 
As to what the ultimate effect will be upon staples of commerce depends 
more upon the administration of the law by the Commission than upon the 
law itself, and it would seem that unless they suspend permanently the long 
haul clause, it will injure the Western producer, whom it was introduced to 
help, more than the railroads, against which it was originally aimed, since its 
operations will tend to make its authors the strongest advocates of its repeal at the 
next Congress if its provisions are enforced to the letter. This, however, is very 
doubtful. The money situation has materially improved the past month; rates are 
easier, supply more abundant and bank surplus increasing since the middle 
of the month, although the return flow from the country has been in smaller 
volume and later than usual, which is a good index of the extent of the 
improvement of business at the South and West, which is greater than at the East. 
The foreign exchange market has been dull, and although commercial bills 
have been scarce, owing to lighter exports, than for some time, the demand 
for bills has also been light on smaller imports and bankers’ bills against 
moderate purchases of our stocks by Europe has supplied the demand. 

As to the position of the produce markets, the general tendency for the 
month has been more bullish, as that in stocks has been more bearish, for 
the reasons above explained, which affect the two interests oppositely as a 
rule. There have been some exceptions, as in provisions, which had been 
previously advanced sharply by bull manipulation, from which there has been 
a sharp reaction and liquidation. But there is scarcely a staple that had 
not previously advanced from the bottom of the depression, that has not 
advanced during the past month, with the return of speculation to these 
markets from stocks, into which it went with the West Shore deal in 188s, 
and where it has since remained until within the past two months. No 
surer evidence of the fact that American speculators are natural bulls and 
will desert any bear market for a bull one, is wanted than this alternate 
swinging of the pendulum of speculation from a declining to an advancing 
market, as it has lately done from stocks to produce, especially wheat and 
coffee, and as it is doing in cotton. Since our last, these markets have been 
more generally active and strong than since the boom of 1881-82, in the face 
even, of the decreased exports, due to other causes than higher prices. With 
this return of confidence in the future of these staples has come this increased 
activity in these markets for options, as was the case for a short time in 
winter when the provision and wheat markets had their first boom. As pro- 
ducers, the American people are naturally bulls and will only speculate for 
an advance, as they believe in the future of the country and of prices. They 
will not sell short on a declining market, but cling to their holdings even 
until forced to drop them, in the belief that the break is only temporary. 
On the other hand, the people of Europe, being consumers of our products, 
are naturally bears, and are always looking for lower prices, ready to antici- 
pate them whenever there is, and often when there is not a prospect of 
them, by selling the futures short. For four years they have made millions 
of money, which American bulls have paid to Europe, by keeping short of 
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American products in our markets. They have found a regular bonanza in 
this business; for in addition to making the decline from the top on the 
short crops of 1881, to the bottom on the bear raids of 1886-87, they have 
made the carrying charges of 1% to 2 cents per bushel per month on wheat, 
and in proportion on other products, without carrying the immense stocks 
which their light purchases for export left here to pile up in the visible supply. 
That decline was the most severe in wheat which lost nearly half of its value 
from one extreme to the other, or from over $1.50 in 1882, to less than 80 
cents in 1886-87. Emboldened by such profits and continued success as this, 
Europe, through its foreign correspondents here, had no confidence in a bull 
campaign in our markets, which had refused to advance and hold it, the past 
six months under the best and most legitimate export demand in years, based 
upon a short supply in Europe. They therefore reasoned that if they held 
off and refused to buy our products at the enhanced prices caused by this 
return of confidence, which they termed manipulation, these markets would soon 
break and they would be able to buy at old prices. Hence, the light export demand 
for this as well as other staples during April, in part, and in part due to the 
lack of supplies at the seaboard, owing to the operations of the Inter-State 
Commerce law, which caused more than the usual halt in April, preceding 
the opening of inland navigation. But John Bull, who is proverbial for 
refusing to buy when things are cheap and declining, waited too long, and 
seeing a bare interval of three months in his cupboard before another crop, 
was compelled to come in during the last ten days of April and take our 
wheat and flour without waiting for the clique in Chicago to go to pieces 
as he had so confidently expected. In the meantime, our own rear guard 
of American bears, who refused to see the changed condition which made 
what they also believed the ‘‘ manipulation” of their markets so easy, found 
that they had waited too long to cover their shorts, and that the clique 
was not ‘‘ going to pieces” in time to let them out of their immense amounts 
of May shorts, and in their scramble to get out they bid that option up 
four cents above June, which should have been two cents over May. This 
tempting offer was accepted by the clique to ‘‘let the shorts off easy” in 
May instead of ‘‘ cornering” the market, and they sold them the May but bought 
the June option back from them until the difference between the two months 
had not only disappeared, but the relative premium of two cents over May 
had been restored on June. At this the bears recovered their confidence 
and sold the market down for June, saying, we told you the clique would 
go to pieces and run away from the cash wheat when the May deliveries 
came, instead of taking the twelve million bushels No. 2 in Chicago ele- 
vators and paying for it. But the clique stood in the Chicago wheat pit 
day after day and took all the June the bears had to sell as they had 
openly done when they had sold them their May. After about half the 
April advance had thus been lost on the June and five cents on May, the 
bears came to the conclusion that the clique had ‘‘ not gone to pieces” so 
much as supposed, and that they, the bears, were by no means out of the 
woods, but instead had been drawn into a worse trap for June than they were 
in for May, after having paid from four to five cents a bushel to the 
clique to get out. Then it was that they stopped selling, but it was again too 
late. When they saw that the clique had purposely broken May to its proper 
discount, after settling with the shorts at an average of four and a-half cents 
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profit over June, in order to stop the heavy receipts of the last ten days of 
the month at Chicago, where all the Northwest was sending the balance of 
its surplus to get the May premium. Then the shorts tried to talk the 
market down and to make themselves believe ‘‘ the clique were out” of the 
market, just as they did early in April. But the market is again advancing on 
the largest export demand during the last week of April, that has been 
experienced on this crop. Indeed, exporters are buying wheat at all the interior 
as well as seaboard markets, and all that is to arrive here for the month of 
May, to fill up the gap caused on the other side by their delay of April 
shipments. 

Especially urgent is this demand, from the fact that English mills had 
quite generally been shut down during March and April because of the 
serious competition of American cheap flour, with which European, or rather 
English markets had been ‘‘ glutted,’’ as the cables and foreign market re- 
ports had been crying for a month. But after the English mills had been 
stopped long enough to let their stock work into consumption, they suddenly 
woke up to the fact that the immense stock of American flour in their 
markets was owned in America and although in their markets it was 
unavailable for eating purposes except at about twenty-five cents per sack 
advance. This put a new phase upon the prospects of John Bull’s larder 
keeping as full as he thought, and as he cannot contemplate with compla- 
cency any degree of shortness in his rations, he at once cabled here to 
buy all the flour offering at the seaboard at our market prices, as well as 
a fresh supply of our wheat for prompt shipment, for the English millers 
were again in their market when they found the supply of wheat in Liver- 
pool and London, chiefly California, was also owned in America by the 
Californian syndicate, and held at higher prices. This was the distressing 
dilemma in which Brother John found himself when he made up his mind 
that he would wait no longer for the American clique to break up. At the 
close of the month France also began to reach the same conclusion, and 
after waiting to supply her deficit until the expected break, she is now in 
our markets for the first time on this crop to supply her deficit to next 
crop of 15,000,000, and competing with England, who has one of 45,000,000, 
with only a small supply to come from Russia, with the Indian crop not 
available till June. 

This explanation of the position of the wheat market in part explains 
the position of other export staples as affected by returning bull speculation, 
although the result is not so fully developed in others. Yet the real basis 
of the strength in cotton, as well as in coffee, came from the other side, 
which is also beginning to get bullish. Meantime the increasing consump- 
tion of the past year, coming with improved business, has worked off 
the large reserves from the excessive surplus of the past three years, 
and left the worid’s markets comparatively bare. This will apply to nearly 
every staple of agriculture, if not of manufacture, and shows the prevailing 
tendency in prices is upward after the past five years of depression, which 
have now over-reached their limit. This is especially true of coffee with 
a second shorter crop than last year in prospect, and accounts for the late 
rampant bull movement in that staple. It had already put hog products up 
sharply during the early months of this year, and although we have lately 
had a break of about one cent per pound from the too sudden and radi- 
cal advance on speculative manipulation in February, the Government report 
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of the supply of hogs in this country shows a shortage equal to the pres- 
ent level of prices over the bottom of a year ago. 

Sugar seems to be about the last staple to improve, owing to the unequal 
European competition of beet root, with the cane of the West Indies. The 
iron interests have not recovered to their full activity of a year ago, from 
the legislation of Congress last winter, in the shape of the Inter-State Commerce 
law, which is still paralyzing new railroad enterprises and delaying renewals 
of old lines. 

The coal trade is in better shape than a year ago by reason of lighter 
stocks, owing to last winter’s strike. But there was no marked change for 
April. The advance gained in ocean freights during the export activity in 
grain, provisions and cotton in the winter has been nearly lost during 
April, and the ocean transportation interests were groaning again as loudly as 
our inland marine is whistling, until the last week of the month, 

The petroleum market has shown little of interest and not much change. 
Indeed, few but the trade take any notice of it. As a speculative market 
it has been killed by the Standard, for whose quotations it is a_ bulletin 
board, as the Pipe Lines are run in its interest, instead of the State that 
chartered them. 

The dry goods trade, as in fact all branches of spring trade, is slow, 
owing to the late cold season. Although the distribution of goods from first 
hands has been fair, the sale from second hands has been less than ex- 
pected, and causes some distrust of the general improvement in the times, espe- 
cially in the large cities of the East. Accounts from the West, however, are 
gratifying, noting unusual activity in industrial circles and in real estate. 

The prospects for the current month are, however, in favor of a much 
more general activity and for an improvement in prices as well as in the 
volume of trade, except in those branches whose dull season comes with warm 
weather, such as the coal trade and the railroads which compete with water 
routes, which look for a hard summer. The recent activity in the grain move- 
ment from the Northwest has been an exception to the railway inactivity 
which was due entirely to the position of the Chicago wheat market explained 


above, and in spite of the Inter-State law. 


NTR EMIS 
DEATHS. 


BALDWIN.—On April 5, aged seventy-nine years, JESSE G. BALDWIN, President 
of Central National Bank, Middleton, Conn. 

CLARK.—On April 29, aged sixty-five years, EGBERT A. CLARK, formerly Presi- 
dent of Susquehanna Valley Bank, Binghamton, N. 

EmPIE.—On April 11, aged seventy-two years, Levi EMPIE, President of Bur- 
lingame Savings Bank, Burlingame Kan. 

MERSHON.—On April 6, aged fifty-five years; HENRY MERSHON, President of 
Bank of Hickory, Hickory, nm. C. 

METZGAR.—On April 1, aged seventy-seven ~~ Mr. METZGAR, Vice-president 
of Dry Dock Savings Institution, N. Y. City, N 

PRESCOTT.—On February 27, aged thirty-seven years, H. L. PRESCOTT, partner 
of the firm of PREscoTT & BURNETT, proprietors of North Shore Bank, Devils 
Lake, Dak. 

PRESTON.—On April 24, aged sixty-five years, DAVID PRESTON, President of 
Preston Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

WIESE.—On March 27, aged-sixty years, ADAM WIESE, President of German 
National Bank, Allegheny, Pa. 








